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THE MINSTER-BELL, 
On a bleak hill the Minster stands, 
Black with Tirne’s breath; the ivy there, 
Still struggling up its crumbling stair, 
Spreads wide its thousand-fingered hands. 


Slow pacing through the lonely dell, 
When softly twinkling stars appear, 
How solemnly, how sweet, and clear, 

Chimes from its tower the vesper-bell ! 


To meditation deep, profound, 
Its voice the thoughtful soul aye moves ; 
And for dead hopes and blighted loves, 
, Thousands have in it solace found. 


A preacher to the hamlets small, 

And vale-embosomed villages, 

That bell-voice booms across the leas, 
Bearing a sermon unto all. 


Thousands who in old churchyards rest, 
Have paced this solitary dell, 
And felt the sermon of the bell, 
Wake deepest echoes in their breast. 


And long up in its hoary home, 
Shall that bell mark 'Time’s rapid flight— 
At morn, at eve, and solemn night, 

Its message o’er the valleys boom. 


For me, wherever called to dwell, 
Whether I sorrow or rejoice, 
T’ll ne’er forget the warning voice 
Of the deep-sounding Minster-bell. 
—Chambers’s Journal 


J. E. 


A WORD WITH DESPONDENCY. 
“ Raise thine eyes, raise thine head, 
Govern the gricf thy soul that wrings ; 
Of all on this rocking earth that tread, 
Man is the noblest of breathing things. 
Shame not the sunshine with moody brow; 
Strengthen thy heart 
For a manlier part, 
And look like a king, as thou art, below.” 


“I say not but others have sorrows as great, 
But I am weak, and they weigh me down; 
I have wrestled against. the ills of fate, 
But not for me is the victor’s crown. 
My heart is aching with many a wound; 
Iam weary and faint; 
I am well content 
To lay me down and die on the ground.” 


“Knowest thou not that the spirit of Ill 
Goes forth through the world with chainéd 
fect, 
That though he may wreak his vengeful will 
To trouble and torture all he meet, 
Yet he is but a slave, whose work and way 
Is traced by a power 
Who appoints his hour, 
And gives him to chasten, but seldom to slay ?”’ 
“ Lost in the forest, wrecked on the seas, 
Warring or passive, in hope or grief, 
Men suffer and sink: what matter to these 








A WORD WITH DESPONDENCY.—THINKING OF THEE. 


Though sterner endurance might bring relief 
Our sinews can bear but a measured strain ; 
Through the torturing night 
We watch for the light, 
But die ere sunrise, o’ermatched with pain!” 


** Small were thy loss, should the Fates be hard ; 
Then diest like a warrior, sword in hand. 
Great will thy gain be, and bright thy reward, 
If thou in the evil days dost stand. 
Tend thou Faith’s lamp with a vigilant care ; 
When skies are most dark, 
It shall yield thee its spark, 
Nor fail till the morning breaks on the air.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. E. C. B. 


COUSINS FOR KINGS AND QUEENS. 


A Law which Nature contravens, 
A rule of Rank and State, 

Forbids our Princes, Kings, and Queens, 
With British spouse to mate. 

The safety of the Realm commands 
Them Protestants to wed ; 

And therefore in their choice of hands 
Extremely limited. 


Their Cousins are our Royal race 
Confined, almost to woo, 

Who, by the nature of the case, 
Are German Cousins too, 

Now German cousins far removed 
All very well may be, 

But Cousins German oft have proved 
Too near the parent tree 


Near cousins o’er the German tide, 
What need remains to seek, 

Now steamers cross the Atlantic wide, 
Almost within a week ? 

Of Yankee Land the Beauty pales 
All Continental Fair : 

Might not a bride be found for Wales, 
A distant Cousin, there ? 

—Punch. 


THINKING OF THEE. 


THE sunset crimsons on the heights, 
Flushing the cold snow with its kiss, 
The crags are rich with yellow lights,— 
I am all lost in silent bliss, 

Thinking of thee. 


The red light pales along the range, 

And glooms to mournful violet, 

The dying glow grows sad and strange,— 

My eyes with some stray tears are wet, 
Thinking of thee. 


Fall on her, tell her, dying glow, 

How I am dreaming of her here, 

And kiss for me her snowy brow,— 

Love, I am weak with hope and fear, © 
Thinking of thee. 


—Cecit Hone. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
Memoirs of the Insurrection in Scotland in 
1715. By John, Master of Sinclair. From 
the Original Manuscript in the possession 
of the Karl of Rosslyn. With Notes by 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Printed at Edin- 
burgh (for the Abbotsford Club) : 1858. 


THERE is a rather remarkable dearth of 
personal testimony from the Jacobite side 
about the two renowned insurrections of the 
eightcenth century for the restoration of the 
Stuarts. The events of the great civil war 
of the preceding century are abundantly nar- 
rated by men who, from some eminent posi- 
tion, civil or military, saw what they told. 
From the posthumous honors which popular 
literature has obtained for the heroes of the 
small but stirring contests in which oug civil 
wars dicd out, it would not naturally be an- 
ticipated that any of them would be ashamed 
to tell us his career. Yet of those two won- 
drous marches into England, which ended 
the one in the defence of Preston, the other 
in the retreat from Derby, we have but scanty 
and fragmentary memorials. Of the later 


affair a brief narrative was written by An- 
drew Lumisden, a man of scholarly pursuits, 


who, after an unnoticed career in Prince 
Charle:; Edward’s army, spent his latter days 
in Italy, where he wrote “Remarks on the 
Antiquities of Rome and its Environs.” 
Lumisden’s narrative was afterwards woven 
by John Home into his History of the Re- 
bellion. The very questionable memoirs of 
the Chevalicr Johnston, and some scraps of 
narrative published by Mr. Chambers in his 
Jacobite Memoirs, almost exhaust all that 
the Jacobite heroes of the ’45 seem to have 
had to tell the world. In the state trials, 
however, in private letters and public docu- 
ments, and the newspapers and magazines 
of the day, there exist abundant materials 
for a history of the romantic little war which 
brought the almost forgotten exile into the 
heart of England. And there will be a fur- 
ther addition to our means of information 
when the memoirs of Dr. Carlyle, the friend 
of IIume and Robertson, who saw the battle 
of Prston Pans and other events of the pe- 
riod, are published. 

For the history of the insurrection of 1715 
we have still fewer materials ; and this is the 
more to be regretted since, though less pro- 
lific in romantic incidents, it is of far deeper 
significancy and importance in the constitu- 
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tional history of Britain. For all that has 
been said of the alarm in London, when the 
Highlanders were known to be at Derby, 
and the stories how the Duke of Newcastle 
hid himself that he might give his unbiassed 
reflections to the claims of the Stuart dynasty 
on his loyalty,—no one who looks at the 
force in the hands of the government and to 
the known temper of the English people, can 
think of ultimate success to the expedition as 
an event that ever was within the range of 
possibilities. How long the insurgents might 
have held the Highlands, and what trouble 
they might have given while possessed of 
that stronghold, if such had been the limit 
of their ambition, it is hard to say. But the 
march into England, marvellously audacious 
as it was, and as marvellously successful, was 
but a Highland raid on a large scale,—a sort 
of expedition which leaves no permanent re- 
sults even as the fruit of success, and finds 
its natural completion in a retreat as rapid 
as the advance has been. 

The affair of the ’15, on the other hand, 
was a constitutional crisis, second only to 
that of the Revolution itself in the immi- 
nence of the risk and the value of the suc- 
cess. The strength of a piece of consti- 
tutional mechanism, of English structure 
entirely, and unexampled in any other part 
of the world, was about to undergo its last 
and most formidable trial. Down to this 
juncture it can scarcely be said that the 
Stuarts had lost the throne ; for William 
during the few years when he reigned a 
widower alone, held it for the Princess 
Anne, and he was himself a nephew of King 
James, whose son was at that time generally 
believed to be a spurious child. Though 
he continued to be called the Pretender, 
that belief had disappeared, and a legitimate 
heir to the House of Stuart had grown to 
manhood, and had friends if not sworn sup- 
porters among the most eminent British 
statesmen of the day. It was in the midst 
of such elements of peril that the moment 
arrived for the great trial, when it would be 
seen whether that fastidiously deliberate 
selection which the British Parliament had 
made of an heir to the crown from among 
the many distant connections of the exiled 
House, was a measure having vital strength 
enough to bring its grand purpose to a prac- 
tical conclusion. ‘Those men must have 
known more than we have now the means 
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of ascertaining, who between the treaty of 
Utrecht and the death of Queen Anne be- 
lieved the Hanover succession to be safe. 

In Scotland, to be sure, the stage on 
which the last and most stirring act of the 
historical drama was acted, the position of 
matters was simple enough. There might 
be some dubious elements, such as the im- 
practicability of the ultra-Presbyterians, and 
the unecrtainty which side some Highland 
chiefs might take, while it was certain that 
whichever it might be the clan would take 
the same. But in its fundamental military 
strength Scotland was divided into two par- 
ties as thoroughly hostile to each other as 
any that ever waged civil war. There were 
on the one side the Whigs and Presbyterians, 
on the other the Jacobites who were some 
of them Romanists, others Episcopalians, 
but united in 2 common hatred of the Whigs. 
It was in the very nature of things that these 
two hostile parties should fight it out with 
each other until the one was victorious and 
the other crushed, unless a preponderating 
power operating from England should settle 
the question at once. But there was no 


such preponderating power, and the war had 


gone on for many months before the Scot- 
tish Jacobites sensibly felt that their strug- 
gle was not to be with their fellow-country- 
men alone. ‘There were not a thousand 
enlisted soldiers in Scotland when the in- 
surrection broke out; and when Argyle 
was sent down to quell it, he who had com- 
manded great armies in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, found himself, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces which were to 
protect his own country, at the head of 
eighteen hundred men. The extreme mea- 
greness, indeed, of the military organization 
for the protection of the country, or the 
protection of the Act of Settlement, which is 
perhaps the more correct expression, remains 
among historical mysteries. Whether, in- 
deed, it is to the soundness of the popular 
fecling of England at that crisis, or to the 
timely audacity which prompted Somerset 
and Argyle to step unsummoned and unex- 
pected into the council-chamber at Kensing- 
ton, while the queen was breathing her last, 
—that we owe the great result, remains in 
a state of almost painful doubt. One there 
was who doubtless looked onward to the 
difficulties of this epoch, exulting in the 
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Had it not been that the pen dropped while 
the tale was left half told, we should have 
had explained to us in imperishable words 
the whole vital anatomy of English society 
and European politics in such a manner as to 
make it plain that the whole was the result 
of distinct simple causes which rendered it 
impossible that the events should have been 
other than they were. 

In the mean time any book which adds to 
our scanty information about the characters 
and objects of the men conspicuous in the 
events of that epoch deserves a welcome as 
an important addition to the materials of 
British history. It has long been known 
that there existed a manuscript chronicle of 
the insurrection of 1715, written by the 
Master of Sinclair; a man who, from his 
talent, his training asa soldier, and his ter- 
ritorial influence, held a conspicuous place 
in the councils of the Jacobites, and a com- 
mand in their army. It was known that 
Sir Walter Scott felt a strong interest in 
this narrative, and that, intending to publish 
it, he had furnished it with an introduction 
and notes. Any interest, or rather curiosity, 
which other people might feel about the 
book was not likely to be abated by the 
reasons which induced Sir Walter to aban- 
don his design. He was alarmed by the 
sareastic acerbity with which the Master 
treated his contemporarics,—a quality which, 
as he saw, would render the memoirs “a 
precious treat to the lovers of historical 
scandal, should they ever be made public,” 
but which induced him to restore to its orig- 
inal privacy a book capable of giving much 
pain to living people not distantly related 
to the persons over whose follies and vices 
its author exults. 

The passing away of at least one full gen- 
eration since Sir Walter locke up the man- 
uscript, while it has thrown the nearest 
existing representatives of the persons it 
commemorates into a more distant grade of 
relationship, has, perhaps, at the same time 
removed some of the relish with which the 
personal and political scandals might have 
been devoured. If there is something wea- 
risome in a continued stream of mellifluent 
praise, there is something still more offen- 
sively wearisome in a continued outpouring 
of the bitterest gall. When the spiteful 
heart is so deeply devoted to its malignant 


consciousness of power to conquer them. | work that it cannot stop to give the interest 
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of individuality to its descriptions, and when 
these often apply to men of whom one knows 
little else than the black portrait so drawn, 
the exhibition is rather a dreary one to the 
ordinary uninterested spectator. It tells its 
own lesson, however, to those who take it 
up as historical material. The malignity 
with which men in the Master’s position 
spoke of and treated each other—the scenes 
of depravity and meanness which in their 
mutual upbraidings they bring to light, form 
an element which should not be dropped out 
of our history. 

Such exposures of the motives and con- 
duct of the men who figured in the Jacobite 
insurrections and intrigues, when thought- 
fully looked at, cannot fail to fill the mind 
with profound thankfulness for the better 
age in which we live, accompanied with a 
feeling of deep gratitude towards those brave 
and enlightened men who, in carrying out 
the constitutional settlement of the crown 
through all difficulties and dangers, created 
for us the freedom, the internal peace, and 
the higher political morality which we now 
enjoy. The notions which readers of ro- 
mance derive of the singleness of purpose, 


disinterested devotion, and untarnished 


honor which must have animated the Jaco- 
bite leaders, are signally dispersed when we 
get among them and hear what they have to 
tell about each other. The revelations so 
obtained, if they may not be called pleasing 
or attractive, have a solemn interest in the 
significant exemplifications which they af- 
ford of the progress of political and social 
morality in this country. In these days, 
when bribery at elections and pecuniary dis- 
honesty in high places cause people of ner- 
vous or gloomy temperament to become de- 
sponding about the destiny of the country, 
it may be a wholesome and an assuring ex- 
ercise to look back upon the kind of men 
who lived in the days of our great grand- 
fathers, and the astounding things they did. 
General theories, formed abstractedly and 
of the mere faculties of the brain, are apt 
to be rudely dispersed by such facts. 
Certainly a man, who takes his notions of 
our past condition from what he sees around 
him at the present day, and what he reads 
in the ordinary histories, would be ill pre- 
pared to believe in the scenes of treachery, 
cruelty, and general profligacy, political and 
individual, at a time so late in our annals 
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that many people who have spoken to him 
may also have spoken to those who figured 
in these scenes. Itcan scarcely be said that 
either the Jacobite cause or the other is re- 
sponsible for these evil characteristics, since 
the chief object of those endowed with them 
was to find the side which it would serve 
their own ends to belong to for the time be- 
ing, and so they are at intervals generally 
found to have figured in both. But facts 
proving that there has been so great and so 
recent a revolution in the political morality 
of our upper classes, are likely to suggest 
doubts of the exact certainty of many well- 
accepted ethnological theories about the ca- 
pacities and destinies of races. It may 
surely be safely believed that it is not in the 
blood of the British people to produce such 
miracles of atrocity as those which were de- 
veloped among our Oriental fellow-subjects 
in the Indian mutinies, But let us not exult 
in too broad a line of distinction between 
races of British descent and the rest of the 
world, It was once remarked to. the late 
Mr. Montstuart Elphinstone that it was al- 
most impossible to realize a character like 
that of Lovat—externally a gentleman of 
rank and education, popular, genial, and 
bland in his manners, good-natured, accom- 
modating, and, if any thing, only too sedu- 
lous to please—while, under this exterior of 
genial worth, there was a conscience which 
by his own repeated deeds he had made that 
of a forger, a betrayer, a robver, a ravisher, 
and amurderer. The Indian statesman said 
he could realize and appreciate such a char- 
acter perfectly from his experience of Orien- 
tals—he was well acquainted, in fact, with 
an Affghan chief who was almost a fac-simile 
of Lovat, and who always reminded him of 
that worthy. 

Of course we must attribute the strange 
mental phenomena of those days to the un- 
certainties and difficulties of the times; and 
that is just the reason why a retrospect tow- 
ards them must inspire us with admiring 
gratitude to the men whose untiring zeal 
and intrepidity produced, as the conclusion 
of their long-continued struggle, the consti- 
tutional establishment of the House of Han- 
over. It might have been suspected by 
unprejudiced persons that a good deal of 
discreditable service must from time to time 
have been offered to the Jacobite cause. 
Temptations which broke through the pru- 
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dence as well as the honesty of men like 
Godolphin, Atterbury, and “lofty, pensive 
Saint John,” which tarnished the heroic 
lustre of the fame of Marlborough, were not 
likely not to find inferior men exempt from 
their influence. Accordingly, when looking 
lower down through the grades of society, 
and diverging into those distant social circles 
to which the existing civilization of the day 
had not penetrated, we find the defects and 
vices which sullied the great statesmen de- 
veloped, according to the surrounding con- 
ditions, with greater coarseness or more 
reckless effrontery. 

The Master of Sinclair’s narrative abounds 
in sketches of such characteristics, by no 
means undercolored. The chief hero or 
demon of his narrative, however—that man 
to whose destruction it is religiously devoted, 
the Earl of Mar—is not to be counted 
among the secondary agents. To the end 
of making this man odious, the Master ex- 
erts himself with an earnestness of purpose 
and a continuity of effort which render even 
his malignity a little laughable. Had he 
known all that the world now knows of his 
enemy he might have spared much of his 
pains, since it would be a futile task to add 
to the blackness of such a character. The 
characteristics of the Jeader in the insurrec- 
tion derive a peculiar interest and impor- 
tance from the double sphere in which he 
acted—in the one a Highland chief, with a 
troop of half-savage banditti at his heels; in 
the other a member of the British House of 
Lords—a powerful statesman, and by his 
connection with the Pierpoint family ad- 
mitted into a circle of politicians and wits 
the most brilliant and attractive of its own 
day, and not surpassed, if ever equalled, by 
any such circle in later times. His career 
derives, too, an additional interest by coup- 
ling it with that of his younger brother 
James. They worked, as will presently be 
seen, in totally different arenas, but it is 
marvellous to find how each, in his own, 
found abundant exercise for his extraordi- 
nary acquirements in selfishness, perfidy, 
and cruelty. 

After some malignant private accusations, 
with which the world has little concern, even 
if they could be established, the first polit- 
ical crime which the Master fastens on his 
enemy is his advocacy of the Treaty of 
Union, “the blackest and atrociousest of 
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crimes,” as the Master says, “‘ never to be 
forgiven by God Almighty, and I think 
ought never to be forgiven, and impossible 
to be forgotten, by men.” It is a sad evi- 
dence of the perverted feeling prevalent in 
Scotland during the last century that it 
should have continued to be acceptable to 
speak in this manner of a measure fraught 
with inestimable blessings to both countries, 
and especially honorable to Scotland as a 
perpetual acknowledgment of her old na- 
tional independence, and her cquality as a 
contracting party to a nation so much larger 
and more powerful. The extent to which 
Scott inherited this prejudice is curiously 
shown in his short but fierce comment on 
the story which tells how Seaficld, the chan- 
ecllor, when he signed the official copy of 
the Act of Union, said “‘ There’s an end of 
an auld sang.” This silly jest, which prob- 
ably was never made, is solemnly character- 
ized as “an insult for which he deserved to 
be destroyed on the spot by his indignant 
countrymen.” It is still stronger evidence 
of such perversion that a man with so much 
pride of country as Scott should have main- 
tained that on that occasion the most emi- 
nent Scottish noblemen and statesmen ac- 
cepted of bribes paid down in hard cash for 
the votes in which they betrayed their coun- 
try—Lord Marchmont getting £1,104 15s. 
7d., which was exactly adjusted by his giv- 
ing back 5d. in copper as the balance on a 
shilling, while the services of poor Lord 
Banff were rewarded at preeiscly £11 2s! 
The affair was not quite justifiable, perhaps, 
but it did not partake of the infamy which 
Scottish patriots have pertinaciously attrib- 
uted to it. The finances of Scotland were 
then in a very irregular condition, and a 
number of official people were clamoring for 
arrears of salary. The government thought 
it was not expedient to set a parliament con- 
taining many discontented and angry men 
to the delicate task of discussing the Treaty 
of Union, and at the same time the occasion 
was not a propitious one for levying money 
by taxes; they therefore requested and ob- 
tained from the English Exchequer the loan 
of £20,000 to pay up these arrears. The 
application of the money was rigidly inves- 
tigated by that celebrated Tory committee 
which ruined Marlborough and sent Walpole 
to the Tower ; but they did not find that the 
payments had been misappropriated. The 














prejudices about the Union had died off 
within the present generation, and there 
could be little sympathy with the Master of 
Sinclair’s denunciations had not Mar him- 
self managed to make his conduct even about 
this good service odious by ignominious pro- 
fessions of penitence for the part he had 
taken, embodied in a declaration proclaim- 
ing to his countrymen that they “ should 
enjoy their ancient liberties, which were by 
that cursed Union delivered up into the hands 
of the English.” 

Mar was at the death of Queen Anne 
secretary of state for Scotland; an office 
which gave him enormous personal influence 
from the peculiar political condition of the 
country. He desired to retain it, if not to 
improve his position, and consequently sent 
a dutiful letter or memorial to George I., 
which reached him as he passed through 
Holland on his way to London. “ Your 
majesty,” said Mar in this document, “ shall 
ever find me as faithful and dutiful a subject 
as ever any of my family have been to the 
crown, or as I have been to my late mistress 
the queen;” and he concluded with a fer- 
vent prayer that as his majesty’s accession 
to the crown had been quiet and peaceable, 
so might his reign be long and prosperous. 
Mai, in the mean time, endeavored to 
strengthen his hands by procuring a docu- 
ment very characteristic of the political con- 
dition of Scotland in those days. This was 
an address by a large number of the chiefs 
of the Highland clans, authorizing him to 
offer their entire allegiance to the new dy- 
nasty, stating that as in Queen Anne’s reign, 
they were desirous to be led by his counsel 
in this as in all other things, and entreating 
him to commend them to the new king, and 
assure him of their dutiful services when 
needed. The younger brother, of whom we 
have something to relate presently, is said 
to have been the author and promoter of 
this document, to which his extensive secret 
channels of communication with the High- 
landers enabled him to find a large body of 
adherents. It was calculated to make Mar 
appear the arbiter of the destinies of peace 
or war. It does not appear, however, that 


he got sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to present or make use of it, and he 
was enabled to assure the chiefs that their 
offers of allegiance were scornfully flung 
back in their teeth. 
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One evening, after having attended ‘his 
last hopeless levee at St. James’ the earl sct 
out in disguise for Scotland. He at once 
assumed the position of the chosen repre- 
sentative of the exiled prince and announced 
himself as ‘ commander-in-chief of his maj- 
esty’s forces in Scotland.” It is disputed 
whether he produced his commission to the 
chiefs whom he assembled round him at 
Braemar, and the more charitable supposi- 
tion is the negative, since any such docu- 
ment must have been a forgery. It was af- 
terwards found necessary to place him in the 
rank and character which in his assurance he 
had arrogated to himself, and when the war 
had made some progress his veritable com- 
mission arrived. His moral nature is not re- 
sponsible for having made him a wretched 
general, but it only too well justified the 
distrust of his followers, and their apprehen- 
sive feeling that they were in the hands of a 
man dangerous not only for his incapacity 
but his duplicity. In a long rancorous dis- 
pute which he had with the Master of Sin- 
clair, his conduct looks well at a first glance, 
but becomes far otherwise if we give any 
credit to the Master’s interpretation of his 
motives. This latter was the leader of a 
party in the camp called “the Grumblers,” 
who, maintaining the expedition to be hope- 
less, and all further efforts a mere wanton 
accumulation of mischief and misery, pro- 
posed to surrender to Argyle on such terms 
as they could obtain. Mar indignantly de- 
nounced this proposal, and called upon the 
leaders to stand out to the last. The Master 
said the cause of all this seeming mag- 
nanimity was that Mar had already been 
feeling for terms for himself, but found no 
favorable response, —— was assured indeed 
that he would be specially excepted out of 
any amnesty that might be granted,—and, 
rightly or wrongly, this was believed to have 
been the motive of his conduct. However 
it may have been, he took the earliest and 
best opportunity of escaping to France by 
accompanying the prince whose arrival was 
so unwelcome, and who was so speedily hus- 
tled out of the country. Mar went with his 
master to Urbino, where the man of affairs 
found the business of so small and unreal a 
court rather too narrow for his active habits. 
He was charged by his fellow Jacobites with 
many treacheries, among others with pur- 
loining the poor £2,000 which at one time 
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constituted their exchequer for political pur- ; 
poses. Whether all the charges against him | 
were true it would be very difficult now to | 
discover, and when the general blackness of 
his character is considered, not very impor- 
tant to the cause of truth. It is certain 
that he was in perpetual communication 
with Stair, Sunderland, and other British 
ministers,—a kind of occupation through 
which few characters could be sufficiently 
strong in rectitude to carry a man in his 
condition untainted. Lockhart, his rival, 
who bestowed on him the sort of cordial ha- 
tred which abounded in the little court of 
the exile, mentions a speech to Mar by their 
common master, which if not made in abso- 
lute trusting simplicity, which it hardly 
could be, shows a sense of sarcastic humor 
in the poor youth. He Said that Mar’s 
course of conduct met his entire approval, 
for by an understanding with the enemy it 
only gave him the better opportunity of giv- 
ing effect to that zeal and attachment which 
he felt towards his legitimate master. 
Among other busy projects Mar brought 
under the notice of the Regent of France a 
plan for dismembering Britain, and subordi- 
nating England to the will of France, by 
establishing the exiled house in Scotland and 
Ireland only. No one can know the exact 
depth of the purposes of the treacherous, 
and itis therefore difficult to say whether 
the Jacobites were right when they main- 
tained that Mar had been bribed by the 
Hanoverian government to promulgate this 
scheme for the purpose of rendering the Jac- 
obite cause odious as that of men who 
would sell their country to France. 

One more little incident and we have done 
with this man. By an arrangement founded 
on the professed object of securing a joint- 
ure to his wife out of his forfeited estates, 
the government managed to put Mar into 
possession of an income of £3,000 a year,— 
as much he said, in proclaiming his grati- 
tude, as ever he had been able to derive 
from his property. It happened that this 
act of magnanimity on the part of the crown 
was set forth in the same parliamentary re- 
port in which the charges against Atterbury 
were stated. The Jacobites naturally had 
most vehement suspicions that the conjunc- 
ture was not entirely fortuitous, and that 
the two things were really connected with 
each other. Lockhart, indeed, bluntly states | 








that it was Mar who acted the assistant de- 
tective, by playing into the hands of those 
put on the scent, and enabling them to trace 
the celebrated ciphered letters to Atterbury’s 
door. One of these ciphered letters was in- 
tended for Mar, and when delivered to him, 
he was told, or he managed to know, that the 
cipher had been discovered, and that his an- 
swer would be intercepted and read. In 
that answer he put in such suggestive par- 
ticulars as could not fail to point unques- 
tionably to the bishop, as the English leader 
of the correspondence,—so at least Lock- 
hart’s story goes.* Yet, after all, this man 
illustrates the sentiment, that there is some 
soul of goodness in things evil. He was 
fond of gardening, and did a dealto promote 
among his countrymen an art so valuable to 
their sterile land. He was a patron of the 
fine arts, and in one respect a very success- 
ful one, since it was he who discovered the 
merit of James Gibbs, the son of an obscure 
citizen of Aberdeen, who, advancing under 
his countryman’s patronage as an architect, 
has left us, among other eminent buildings, 
the Radcliffe Library and the beautiful 
Church of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

Mar’s younger brother, James Erskine, 
had a very different but scarcely less remark- 
able career. He was a Judge of the Court 
of Session, and when he is mentioned by his 
judicial title as Lord Grange, it may possibly 
dawn upon the reader as a name connected 
with a wild tale of domestic oppression. He 
was the perpetrator of the outrage which has 
been so often referred to as “the story of 
Lady Grange,”—of the woman who was 
seized in her house in Edinburgh and re- 
moved to a distant rock among the Hebri- 
des, where she lived for many years the life 
of a savage, or of one cast by shipwreck on 
a desolate island. Her husband led two dis- 
tinct lives, nearly as remote from each other 
in character as the varieties of human nature 
exemplified within the British Isles could ad- 
mit two men to be. In the one character he 
was a zealous Whig, devoted to the Revolu- 
tion settlement, and an austere Presbyterian, 
erring only in the extreme rigidness of his 
devotional observances, and the excess of his 
righteous zeal against the backsliders of the 
time. In his other character he was a Jac- 
obite and a profligate, mixing in scenes of 
sensuality with the worst men of his age. 

* Lockhart Papers, vol. ii., page 204. 
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He was addicted to mysterious absences from | 
his home and the regular haunts of his pious 
brethren, which might by them be attributed 
to any of the divine aspirations or agencies 
which from time to time call away men of 
exalted spirituality from communion with the 
things and people of the world. We now, 
however, know that on such occasions he was 
occupied in plots among the Jacobites, or in 
deep orgies of debauchery, occasionally, per- 
haps, attending to both duties at the same 
time. Wodrow, the zealous Covenanting 
historian, records many of Grange’s precious 
sayings ; among others, how it weighed upon 
his spirit to reflect that among the clergy of 
the day there was too much preaching up of 
mere morality and too little of Christ and 
grace. Such bold duplicity as Grange’s 
could not entirely evade suspicion ; the holy 
man had his enemies and backbiters, and 
even so simple-minded a man as Wodrow 
could not record his virtues and sufferings 
without leaving the traces of a suspicion in 
his own mind that possibly all might not be 
right. “The man,” says the historian, “is 
owned by his greatest enemies to have had 
the greatest prevocation possible, and his 


family distresses have even drawn pity from 
them that (I hope groundlessly) have loaded 
him with the greatest calumnics and re- 


proaches. I xcckon him among the greatest 
mcn in this time, and would fain hope the 
calumnies cast on him are very groundless ; 
but they are exceedingly fostered and spread 
by such as dislike him for his zealous ap- 
pearance for this church and against Mr. 
Simson.”* 

This Simson was a professor of Divinity 
in Glasgow, against whom the Covenanting 
party of the church carried on war for sev- 
eral years in efforts to crush him for teach- 
ing heretical doctrines. In such a contest 
Grange was ia his clement. He could be 
relied on when assistance was wanted for any 
purpose of bigotry or persecution, and he was 
foremost in the efforts to withdraw all tolera- 
tion from the episcopal form of worship. We 
have no means of knowing how he reconciled 
his Jacobite colleagues to his conduct in such 
matters; they would probably consider, on 
the whole, that the odor of sanctity in which 
he stood towards the Covenanters was a sub- | 
stantial element of his value as a partisan. 

When, after many years of secrecy, the 





* Wodrow’s Analecta, vol. iv., p. 166 
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history of his wife’s banishment became 


| known, his defence was that she was a wo- 


man of fierce passions and frantic temper, 
aggravated by habits of intoxication; that 
she was a scandal to him in his correct walk 
as a Christian man and a judge; that she 
collected mobs and raised riots about his 
doors when he was entertaining his worship- 
ful friends; and that he was in daily terror 
lest the frantic woman should rush upon him 
on the bench, and in that solemn place ex- 
pose his domestic wretchedness to the world. 
Those of his pious Covenanting friends who 
understood that he had taken measures to 
free himself from his domestic curse, would 
believe that the righteous man had rut her 
away privily with due attention to her com- 
fort and well-being. His secret Jacobite 
colleagues, however, were well acquainted 
with a different solution of the mystery. 
Many of the most eminent among them, in- 
cluding Lovat, put themselves to great pains 


iin accomplishing the lady’s seclusion, both 
for the sake of their own safety and that of 
‘her husband. She had, in fact, discovered 


some of their plots, and in her frantic rage 
against her husband threatened to denounce 
him. Grange had a relation living in an 
old turreted mansion at the foot of the hill 
of Benochie, in Aberdeenshire, to whom he 
used to communicate, in a tortuous and 
misty correspondence, as much of his diffi- 
culties and sorrows as he thought it safe to 
put on paper. Perhaps he was not vain 
enough to suppose that more than a hundred 
years afterwards the curiosity cf the world 
about his deeds might call these records 
from their obscurity, to be printed and com- 
mented on. They may now be read by any 
one who will undergo the tedious process for 
the sake of such rays of light as they throw 
on a life of mystery.* They show clearly 
that what he feared from his wife was the 
promulgation of criminal charges, —false 
charges of course,—but sufficient to inspire 
him with a lively terror, which exudes in al- 
lusions to Tyburn, and to the Grass Market 
—the place where the gibbet of Edinburgh 
stood. 

Another female figure besides his wife oc- 
casionally flits across the misty vista of these 
papers. Wodrow mentions, among other 
affairs of the day worthy of commemoration, 


* Letters of Lord Grange — Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, vol. iii. 
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that Grange is going to London to see about 


distant country. Lady Wortley Montague’ 8 


my Lady Mar, his sister-in-law, who had | published letters may be searched in vain for 
been under mental affections, and that he is | any allusion to this curious affair. But it is 


likely to bring her with him to Scotland. 
Doubtless the simple-minded Covenanter 
thought it would be a great blessing to the 
poor woman to take her away from her aris- 
tocratic circle in England, polluted by prel- 
acy and Erastianism, and bring her to the 


evident that there has been a systematic 
pruning of them, since, in her correspond- 
ence with her sister, just aftcr the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, there is no reference 
to the actual or probable fate of the family ; 
jnothing to remind one that the sister to 


hearth of a devout professor surrounded by | whom she writes had but recently been as- 
so much sanctity. When he went to Lon- sured of her husband’s escape from the 
don we find him engaged in a fierce contest | \ block, or that, indeed, there was any matter 
with a foe not to be despised, though of the , of anxiety to distract the attention of cither 


softer sex—Lady Mary Wortley Montague, | 
the sister of the Countess of Mar. Erskine 
abused her as heartily though not so anti- 
thetically as Pope; and of their dialogues, 
on her part, he gives such specimens as 


“Lady Mary, knowing, since she first seized | 
Lady Mar, that I would not let her scold on | 


my lord and speak impertinently of him, and 
wanting, it seems, to give vent to her fury, 
sent for Lord Erskine, and told him that his 
father and his uncle were the two greatest 
villains alive, and scolded us to him most 
outrageously for more than an hour.” And 
after setting forth such particulars as seemed 
to justify her opinion, she “ concluded with 
rage that we were both rascals, and said 
many other ridiculous things.”* The dispute 
between them involved questions too compli- 
cated to be here discussed, about the ar- 
rangement already referred to for virtually 
restoring Mar to his original income. It 
seems, however, that the question whether 
Lady Mar was sane or insane affected these 
pecuniary matters, and also that it was an 
important consideration whether her sister 


or her brother-in-law was to have charge of 
her. At all events, the possession of the | 


poor woman was the immediate cause of the 
bitter contest between Grange and Lady 
Mary. He was so near accomplishing his 
object, whatever it might be, that he was on 
his way to Scotland, with Lady Mar in his 
charge, and had almost crossed the border 
when, to his disappointment and rage, she 
was taken from him under a King’s Bench 
warrant obtained by his vigilant adversary. 
He mumbles forth some complaint about the 
injurious suspicions thrown on him on this 
occasion ; as, for instance, that when he has 
his sister-in-law in Scotland he may have 
her secretly locked up, or removed to some 
* Letters of Lord Grange, vol. iii., p. 20. 


‘of them from fashionable news and gossip. 
| Grange in vain besieged Walpole for pro- 
motion: that watchful minister knew rather 
too much about him, having set down to his 
debit certain intercepted letters to the court 
at Urbino, and other little traces of his do- 
ings. Grange thought it excessively unrea- 
sonable that his acceptability to the zealous 
party in the Church of Scotland had not 
been estimated by the minister at its proper 
value. It was by no means uncommon to 
bring forward such testimony to the posses- 
sion of spiritual gifts, as the foundation of a 
claim fpr temporal advantages. Among the 
sources of political influence at that time in 
Scotland, after large estates, or the com- 
mand of a Highland following, the next ele- 
ment in point of power might be counted a 
following of the extreme Covenanters. In 
the present age, when little denominational 
| prejudices and petty intolerances are scat- 
| tered in varjous but never formidable shapes, 
here and there throughout Britain, it is 
| searcely possible to conccive the burning 
and exterminating zeal of those who de- 
lighted, in the title of ‘ the persecuted rem- 
nant,” during the time when the country ran 
its greatest risk from the party who in poli- 
tics and religion were nominally their antip- 
odes. Nothing but a perusal of their own 
multifarious protests, remonstrances, testi- 
;monices, denunciations, and anathemas can 
afford one any conception of the remote in- 
tricacy of the theological stronghold to which 
they betook themselves, and the impartial 
denunciations which they dashed in the 
teeth of every one who failed or hesitated 
to go with them. Nor can the phenomenon 
be understood without looking to its cause 
in that dreadful persecution by the govern- 
ments of the latter Stuarts, which burnt 
every human sympathy and all interests in 
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common worldly virtue and well-being out | 
of the hearts of the Covenanters. To gain 
men in such a condition was not difficult to 
the perfectly unscrupulous. Natures in such 
a state of spiritual exaltation are suspicious 
of nothing but what tends to question their 
belief or thwart their projects. The man 
who professes to go with them altogether, 
having no doubt or scruple, runs little 
chance of suspicion on their part. All of 
him that might seem to contradict his pro- 
fessions is reconciled to them by the potency 
of their theological logic. And if something 
should occur too palpably demonstrative of 
worldliness and vice, there is still a recourse 
founded upon the very preciousness of his 
services; for Satan, alarmed at their effi- 
ciency, has made a formidable effort and has 
for the time obtained dominion over the child 
ofgrace. The possession ofaninfluence over 
these men was a stake often played for by the 
political gamblers of the time. One of these, 


John Ker of Kersland, left for the benefit of 
posterity an elaborate and signally unblush- 
ing account of the way in which he estab- 
lished such an influence and the uses to 
which he put it.* He laid his unappreciated 


merit and unrequited services before the 
world, stating how he had established his 
influence, how he had betrayed the men who 
trusted in him to serve the government, and 
with what flagrant perfidy that government 
had left him unrewarded. Ker had ac- 
quired by marriage the estates of a family 
high in favor with the Covenanters as cham- 
pions and sufferers for their cause. He 
thought he might inherit the religious influ- 
ence of the family as well as their estates, 
and he expressed astonishment at the ease 
with which he obtained the confidence of 
those simple-minded zealots at no greater 
sacrifice than a simple avowal of conformity 
with their views and objects. Like a dealer 
setting off his wares, he describes the value 
of the coadjutors for which an ungrateful 
government would not reward him, in terms 
which show what sterling stuff they were 
made of. 

‘«The Cameronians,” he says, “ are strictly 
religious, and ever act upon that principle, 
making the war a part of their religion and 

* Memoirs of John Ker, of Kersland, in North 


Britain, containing his Secret Transactions and 
Negotiations in Scotland, England, the Court of 





Vienna, Hanover, and the other Foreign Parts, pub- 
lished by himself, 1726. 
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converting state policy into points of con- 
science. They fight as they pray, and pray 
as they fight, making every battle a new ex- 
ercise of their faith, and believe that in such 
a case they are, as it were, under the banner 
of Christ. If they fall in battle they die at 
their calling as martyrs to the good cause, 
and believe that, in thus shedding their 
blood, they finish the work of their salva- 
tion. From such maxims and articles of 
faith the Cameronians may be slain, never 
conquered ; great numbers of them have 
lost their lives, but few or none ever yielded. 
On the contrary, whenever they believe their 
duty or religion calls them to it, they are al- 
ways unanimous and ready, with undaunted . 
spirits and great vivacity of mind, to encoun- 
ter hardships, attempt great enterprises, de- 
spise danger, and bravely rush on to death 
or victory.” * 


After the accession of King William these 
zealots had little else to do but to rail at the 
Revolution settlement and at the Hanover 
succession, as each new event of public in- 
terest gave them an occasion for lifting up 
their voices. The new form of things was, 
they said, worse than what had gone before, 
in as far as, though separated from them 
by an impassable gulf, the monarchs and 
statesmen of the new order professed to be 
their friends. How could there be such a 
friendship: how could the wolf lie down 
with the lamb? The new sovereigns and 
their statesmen were uncovenanted; they 
had not even adopted and sworn to that 
preliminary article of faith binding upon all 
Christian men, the national covenant ; and be- 
hind that there remained, as further tests of 
acceptability, the Auchenshaugh testimony, 
and the Sanquhar declaration, along with 
the document so characteristically termed 
the “Informatory vindication of a poor, 
wasted, misrepresented remnant of the suf- 
fering anti-popish, anti-prelatic, anti-eras- 
tian anti-sectarian, true Presbyterian Church 
of Christ in Scotland.” Nor was it alone in 
the invasion of these salutary vows that the 
rottenness of the new rulers was to be found. 
If they had permitted the truth in some 
measure to reveal its glory and extinguish 
the previous darkness in Scotland, was it not 
true that in England and Ireland prelacy and 
Erastianism were tolerated, nay, not only 
tolerated, but lifted up and established in 
high places; all this must be extirpated, 
root and branch, before the government 

* Memoirs, p. 9. 
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could be admitted into Christian fellowship 
with the Remnant. 

The clamorous perversity of these men 
constituted an element of hope to the Jaco- 
bites from time to time throughout the whole 
period from the Revolution to the affair of 
'45. By itself, perhaps, it would not have 
been worth much, but in combination with 
the Highland clans and the other sources 
of reactionary influence it would tell. But 
the Jacobites had far over-estimated the 
factiousness and folly of the coadjutors they 
thus sought to enlist, and when arguing 

came to practical conclusions, these never 
- could be got to draw the broadsword for 
the old-established objects of their hatred 
—popery and arbitrary power. It was hard 
for them sometimes to resist’ when the 
tempter who dealt with them was one of 
their own chosen and trusted leaders. In 
the first Jacobite conspiracy, which has a 
generic resemblance to all the others, acci- 
dent saved them from the sore trial of their 
virtue, by a trusted leader, who came to them 
with his temptation in the first agony of their 
disappointment. This affair is known as 
“ Montgomery’s plot.” Montgomery, like 
Ker, took the leadership of the Covenanters 
as one of his hereditary rights: it is singular 
how in this way the feudal spirit intwined 
itself with the fanatical. Wodrow described 
his grandfather as ‘‘a man mighty in prayer, 
and much at it, but very short at a time. 
He would have left company when in his 
house, frequently in a little time, and re- 
tired a little to his closet, as if it had been 
to look at a paper,—and it was known it 
was for prayer.” * 

The descendant of such a man does not 
seem to have required many austerities on 
his own part to keep up the hereditary rep- 
utation so acquired. In the two handsome 
quarto volumes of family history—the Me- 
morials of the Montgomeries—which contain 
a courtly portrait of this man and a picture 
of his magnificent tomb, it is said of him, 
“Sir James was led into a correspondence 
with the exiled family and their adherents 
in this country, which ended in a violent 
display of temper on both sides, and at the 
same time embroiled him with William be- 
yond hope of reconciliation.” These char- 
itable family annalists require a few minute 
particulars to be added to their bland and 

* Analecta, vol. i., p. 272. 





decorous narratives if we would know his- 
tory accurately. This Montgomery was so 
ardent a friend of the Revolution that he 
became one of the deputies sent by the 
Convention Parliament to offer the crown 
to King William. He had set his heart 
upon the office of secretary of state for Scot- 
land; but finding that office bestowed upon 
another person, his conscience suddenly be- 
came awakened to the awful conclusion that 
he had abandoned his loyalty and betrayed 
his rightful sovereign. It followed that the 
only method in which he could atone for his 
crime was to take such means as lay in his 
power to restore that rightful sovereign to 
his own. He was so fortunate as to find 
two other men of high station and influence 
—the Lords Annandale and Ross—who had 
been brought to the same conclusion through 
exactly the same process. These three or- 
ganized a really formidable conspiracy for a 
restoration. Montgomery’s contribution to 
the means of carrying it out was to be the 
zealous services of the Covenanters of the 
west, and, with whatever sincerity, he stipu- 
lated for certain strong conditions in favor 
of Presbyterianism when James should be 
restored through his means. There was a 
black leather bag fortified by each with his 
own peculiar seal, which contained the per- 
ilous correspondence of the conspirators. It 
was observed one day that there were traces 
in the condition of these seals of the bag 
having been opened without the presence 
of all, and some momentous documents that 
should have been in it were a This 
was done by Montgomery. Whéther he 
had withdrawn the documents for the pur- 
pose of doing what he did, or became fright- 
ened into the course he took, is not clear; 
but he started for London with them in his 
pocket. When the absence of these docu- 
ments was followed by the disappearances of 
Montgomery, the others instinctively knew 
what had happened, and they set off for 
London too, each his own way, and keeping 
his own counsel. When Montgomery ap- 
peared alone in the presence of Melville, the 
perplexed secretary of state for Scotland, 
and hinted at the revelations he could make, 
and demanded terms, he was for the time an 
important political personage to be treated 
with rather than bullied; but when the two 
accomplices followed, and all three were 
anxious to be the first to make revelations, 
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known principle of political economy, fell, 
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then known as Lovat, would adopt. He 
was brought over from France at the criti- 


in the market, and the conspirators were | cal juncture, and choosing, for reasons best 
glad to get out of Britain with their heads’Rhown to himself to take the side of the 


on their shoulders. Their contemporaries | 
passed many reflections on the inconsiderate | 
folly which had brought to ruin three ancient | 
houses. 

The position of the Covenanters had so 
many. attractions for the schemers of the 
day, that we find even such a man as Lovat 
endeavoring to transact a little business in 
that way by affecting the companionship of 
clergymen, and performing a morsel of puri- 
tanism and devotion when he came south- 
ward to the low country. His character, 
however, was too rank, and he was too thor- 
oughly connected with popery to be able to 
carry out such designs, in his own person at 
least, without more trouble than the results 
would be worth. His strength lay in a 
totally different element—the absolute devo- 
tion of a Highland following. It was here 
far more than even in the crazy-headedness 
of the Covenanters that the power of the 
political schemers of the day is to be found. 
It is a common but totally erroneous suppo- 


sition that the Highlanders were naturally, 
and by an attachment akin to patriotism, 


partisans of the House of Stuart. It would 
be strange indeed had they felt any attach- 
ment to arace who for two hundred years | 
had continued incessantly to use every de- 
vice for their extirpation. But, in reality, 
their allegiance was all for their patriarchal 
leader. Not that they carried the theory 
of hereditary divine right into their glens. 
They allowed no law of absolute hereditary 
succession to dictate who should be their 
leader, though they selected him from what 
might be called the royal family. Like 
bands of robbers, they kept the choice, in 
some measure, in their own hands ; but hav- 
ing once made it, they followed their chief 
and captain whithersoever he chose to lead 
them. There occurred in the affair of the 
715 a signal illustration both of the self-will 
of the Highlanders in giving their allegiance 
and their implicit obedience to him to whom 
it was given. The legal proprietor of the 
estates inhabited by the Frasers joined the | 
insurgents. The clan, or at least a portion | 
of them, accompanied him provisionally un- 
til they should discover which side their 





chosen leader Simon Fraser, who was not 


government, his clan immediately scampered 
off from Mar’s army, and joined their own 
selected chief in the Highlands. 

It was an absolute necessity to these wild 
tribes to have leaders of some sort, and 
these were not always of descent so ancient 
and so high as the world supposes. When 
aclan became “ broken,” that is virtually 
when they had no family of position and in- 
fluence to patronize them, and be responsible 
at court for their good conduct, they were 
not fastidious about the choice of a leader. 
The celebrated Rob Roy M’Gregor holds a 
reputation in the romance of history as the 
high-born chief of a warlike clan. Rob was 
in early life a farmer and a cattle-dealer, but 
not succeeding in these peaccful pursuits, he 
became bankrupt under circumstances which 
have rendered service to the Law of Fraudu- 
lent Bankruptcy, a division under which the 
name of Robert Campbell, alias M’Gregor, 
will be found reported as one of the leading 
cases of the Court of Session. He then 
“took to the hillside,’ as Baillie Niccl 
Jarvie says; and if an advertisement for his 
apprehension speaks the truth, he had a 
good deal of the money of his defrauded 
creditors, wherewith to start in his new oc- 
cupation which in England would have been 
called highway robbery. He transacted a 
great deal of business during the affair of 
the ’15. The state of the country was emi- 
nently favorable to his occupation, for in his 
marauding expeditions he held, by his own 
appointment, a foraging commission from 
either army, as he might find convenient. 
He and his nephew had with them a consid- 
erable body of men at Sheriffmuir, but they 
would not fight. Rob was in fact far too 
impartial to take a side; he was at the field 
in the way of business, expecting to find a 
good opportunity for plundering, which was 
lost by the doubtful result of the battle. 

The peculiar positions of the chiefs af- 
forded easy opportunities for political profli- 
gacy, and many whose motives and rank were 
of a higher grade than Rob Roy’s yielded to 
these temptations. They held, as members 
of the state, two totally different characters 
which they could play against each other at 
will. As no more than an ordinary subject 
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in the eye of the law the chief professed to | think it fit or necessary to make were an 
give his allegiance like other citizens to the | affair of policy and diplomacy; but for a 
sovereign, whether that of the parliamentary | Highland chief to be placed in the witness- 
settlement or of his own choice. But as a/ box, and there cross-questioned like a com- 
leader of men he had a separate policy to | | mon person, was degradation too intolerable 
pursue with separate responsibilities, and if to be borne. 
it suited him to desert the allegiance he pro-| The existence in the country of a consid- 
fessed, or to break through any promises or | | erable number of potentates whose conduct 
obligations, his conduct was not an affair of | was regulated by so convenient a code of 
private duty or morals; it had merged into | ethics, was always a source of danger, the 
the category of diplomacy,—it was an act full extent of which appears to have been 
done in the course of a public policy, and rarely estimated by English statesmen. 
was not to be tested by the narrow rules ap- | | When an insurrection broke out, it was of 
plicable to private life. Soa brother chief, course an important question on which side 
a man of education and accomplishments, each chief would “ come out,” and it was a 
speaking of Lovat with reference to his long | question quite incapable of being solved by 
catalogue of crimes, described him as “ one |a reference to his precedents. In the ’15, 
who never lost the point he had in view; there was considerable anxiety and doubt 
whose surprising presence of mind in all about t the intentions of one man in particular, 
events gave occasion for his seizing oppor- | the grim old lord of Breadalbane, about the 
tunities for succeeding in things by the. mos! powerful chief in the Highlands. His 
ablest thought impracticable, and quite out | early political career, if any thing could be 
of the sight of the common rate of man- | inferred from that, was eventful enough. 
kind.” Doubtless his methods of accom- He it was who got £20,000 from the Revo- 
plishing his object were evil-spoken of by | ‘lution Government to be expended in keep- 
those trained to the conventional morality jing the Highlands quiet, and who became 
of the day; but “the innumerable difficul- | very indignant when called on to account 
ties he had to conquer in the settlement of for his disposal of the money—about as 
his clan and private family, made it neces-|indignant as a German sovereign would 
sary to cover them by means that often ren- | have been a hundred years later, if ques- 
dered his character equivocal in the eye of | tioned on the use he had made of a British 
the world.” * subsidy. He it was, too, who sent his clan 
A potent chief of high name and lineage, | to slaughter the Glencoe people; an act in 
Sir John Maclean, disturbed the Master of | which he forgot that the country had made 
Sinclair’s equanimity when he desired to |some constitutional progress since the Rey- 
take the votes of “the gentlemen” of the olution,—that there was a free Parliament 
army, by stating that all his clan were gen-|in Scotland,—and that the slaughter of a 
tlemen, and therefore each must have a vote. |few hundred mutinous freebooters was no 
This chief was connected with the project of |longer a mere affair of clan with clan, in 
invading Britain under the Duke of Berwick, | which the imperial government had no 
commonly known as the Queensberry plot. | further concern but to give a general coun- 
The project was defeated, and Maclean being | tenance to those who rid the country of 
taken into custody had the disagreeable | thieves and traitors. Since that awkward 
alternative before him of saving himself by | affair the old chief had lived chiefly among 
a general revelation. The view he took of|his own clan, where he was probably more 
the matter cannot be comprehended without | secure than any king in Europe. The gov- 
reference to the peculiar position of a High-|ernment had an eye on him when the in- 
land chief. ‘He would tell the Earl of| surrection broke out, and he was summoned 
Nottingham,” he said, “all he knew, upon|to repair with other men of rank and in- 
assurance of his pardon, and being treated | fluence to Edinburgh. He pleaded old age 
like a gentleman, so as not to be required | and infirmity as disabling him from under- 
to appear in | Public as an evidence against | taking so long a journey, but he made his 
any person.” Such revelations as he might | appearance in Mar’s camp in a dubious and 
* Drummond of Bochaldy, in Memoirs of Came- “unconspicuous manner, and with but a small 
ron of Lochiel, p. 383. |following, as if he wished to feel his way 
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before committing himself. The Master of | But his face and tone frightened mine host 
Sinclair gives this sketch of his visit :— pr ag ce rays st pete that " 
. ordship might have been in the custom o; 
“My Lord Breadalbane (who had engaged eating a tenant now and then when chez lui. 
as soon as any to send us two battalions of | Row died at Holyrood in 1750. In his last 
six hundred men each, forgot his promise for paroxysm—he was upwards of ninety—the 
a long wae though we had refreshed his | assistants held a mirror to his face to see if 
memory with sending him money to raise | ho yet breathed. A servant-maid held a can- 
them ; and after frequent solicitations he | die to the mirror, when the dying man made 
sent only three hundred to 7 the clans), | <9 frightful a grimace, that she dropped the 
came about this time to Perth, as I was told, | |icht on his breast. Rag exerted himself so 
seeking more money. His extraordinary | fy as to make the most singular remark that 
character and dress made everybody run to | over left the lips ofa dying man. They were 
sce him, as if he had been a spectacle. | the last words he spoke, but pen must not 
Among others my curiosity ledme. He was | transcribe them.” —P.186. 
the merriest grave man I ever saw, and no 


sooncr was told anybody’s name than he kad} To firm believers in the influence of race, 
some pleasant thing to say to him; mocked 


sagt a i woes’ \it must be a satisfaction to reflect that no 
the whole, and had a way of laughing in- descendants of this odious pair now inherit 
wardly, which was very perceptible, and that duis Wines. the alae, ts cee 
for near three-quarters of an hour I was |‘ pats it: 
by him. He told some of the politicians, with the extinction of their race, mentions 
among other things, that it was a shame to|an incident very characteristic of Highland 
them to be idle at Perth, losing their time | notions. The sole male descendant of the 
doing nothing, and, since they did not fight, | ]ine, the son of Lord Glenorquhy, and grand- 
ye attvised them to get a printing press, and, | son of Old Rag, died while this worthy was 
Mer eey DeG notung else to say, print 82- | vot alive; and the death was made known to 
zettes. He said it was inconceivable the a eek ta a 1 “Old Ra 
good that printing their news would do it ee ‘ ¥" t are a or od bi = 
them, and the value of those papers. They | Was much dissatished, and damn . wads 
took it in earnest; and a press was sent for | Glenorquhy for his stupidity ; ‘for,’ said he, 
to Aberdeen in all haste.”—P. 186. ‘had he sent the boy to me, he should never 
Another contemporary writer sketches reasons -” tong as there was a lad bairn in 
Breadalbane briefly thus: “ He is canning ; ?'C@dalbane, 
as a fox; wise as 4 serpent; but as slippery The Master treats the hero of the Massacre 
as an ecl. No government con trust him of Glencoe with far more gentleness than the 
but where his private interest is in view.”* | fellow rebels whose offences, whatever they 
This hoary ruffian died before the insur- a7 ik — rege tainly pig eve aa 
rection was over, and his son reigned in his eg i are os ahead ai ad 
stead. Of him, who bore the undignified |® ¥ ‘ , 
nickname of “ Old Rag,” Sir Walter Scott | be clear that there never had been,—at the 
gives, in a note to the Master’s narrative, | ©@V° pert soe wi engin 
a sketch which we are tempted to tran- | °F 12 any Know vs 
scribe :— - |collection of unmitigated knaves, fools, cut- 
: ‘ throats, and scoundrels in a general sense, as 
oT ’ 
b ae oe “gor wine “Aad _ ra *8>| those who assembled round the banner of 
ie Qeeyed wedi es oe vd fn . «9 as Mar. Though the author is himself always 
“al elt ded c ak Gas te cae ti f course to his own general 
so, that once upon a time when he was in- | @n exception 0 , 8 
disposed in a hotel in London, the landlord | condemnations, yet his precedents would be 
telling over to him the contents of his larder, | apt to justify the world in deeming him no 
the earl suddenly withdrew his grim coun- | 


i better than his comrades. He was, when 
tenance from some folds of tartan under | 


; “ - ‘the insurrection broke out, a fugitive from 
which he had shrouded it, and, in answer to! . ~.. Fi a ei eal se Oe ager 
his host’s obliging offers, said, ‘I think 5 ees ee ee Oe eee 
could eat a bit of @ poor man.’ What he 2 charge of murder. He had killed two 
meant was a blade-bone of mutton called a | brothers—the sons of Shaw of Grenock, in 
poor man in Scotland, as in England it is | single combat, as he maintained, but with in- 
sometimes called a poor knight of Windsor. | dications of ferocity and malignity which 

* Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Mac- | Ca1ried his conduct beyond the license of the 
Kay, p. 199. jcode of honor. He was ruthless, haughty, 
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and vindictive. His temper was of that way- | and asked Huntly to allow him on Mar’s or- 
ward and unreasonable kind which dis-| der to take up the cess (land tax) of Elgin, 


charges its bitterest resentment on those 
with whom its owner has had thetlosest al- 
liance and sympathy. He has little to say 
against the government and the Whigs, so 
entirely is he absorbed in the flagellation of 
his own party. Some of the bitterest of his | 
sarcastic sallies fall on Lord Duffus, a re- 
spectable man by all accounts, who had, | 
however, the misfortune to be the represen- | 
tative of a rival branch of Sinclair’s own) 


. . | 
family, and thus near enough to him to be | 


| 


for that was a very material point to him, 
which Huntly was positive he should not do. 
Ecklin did not know what to make of this pro- 
cedure ; and indeed no man who was a stran- 
ger to that noble lord but must have been 
puzzled. We all thought he might have sus- 
pended the payment of the sixteen thousand 
pounds for one month, till he saw further 
about him, without robbing the country when 
moncy was so much wanted. Huntly said he 
knew Duffus to be a liar all his life, but he did 
not think that he or any man would act so 
poorly and such a disingenuous part in that 


entitled to a potent share of his scorn. He | critical juncture ; for no man who had ever 
thus describes the progress of Duffus north-' heard of him could give credit to his having 
wards, on an expedition to besiege the Cas-| any money, or so great a sum. In the mean 
tle of Inverness. | time, he had sent his secretary, David An- 
: | derson, a little rascally clerk, whom he had 

“My Lord Duffus arrived, who had set 


~ i Set picked up at Perth, because he used to do 
out from Perth before Eckline, and as it’s business for the Caithness gentlemen, and 


usual to sea captains, liked a safe harbor his aide-de-camp, Mr. Murray, to pave the 
and a bowl of punch better than beating the) way for him in ~ od country.”—P, 349-53." 


main in a storm; and like himself, ee 


thinking of the business he was going about, 
providently took in quadruple, or rather 
more provisions of punch, in case of acci- 
dents, to carry him to the next ale-house or | 


The reader will perhaps feel that this speci- 
men of the Master’s method draws itself out 
into that sort of tedious minuteness which 


town, where he never failed to be several! spiteful and scandalous narratives are apt to 
days careening, till a neap tide, which was| assume in the lips of elderly unmarried per- 


want of liquor or want of credit, obliged him | sons of the female sex. 
to weigh anchor and set sail for another port | however, he seldom requires so much cir- 
where credit was fresh ~ liquor abounding. | cumlogution to pronounce one of his com- 
And by this means he was ten days or more | 1 ye ba ad asa 

on the road more than Eckline, with, I think, | ™¢s @ drunkard, a coward, a liar, and a 
two aides-de-camp anda secretary, ordered to | swindler ; a word or two suffices for the de- 


To do him justice, 


wait of him by Mar, and himself mounted on 
a Galloway of thirty shillings price, though 
it will be found he (Dufius) had got more 
money from the country than might afford 
drink abundance and bought a very good 
equipage. But that and a great deal more 
could not quench his drouth; but I must 
say for his nag, though he did not promise 
much, when despatch was his master’s busi- 
ness, few horses of value ran harder, and, 
except Seaforth’s war horse, none could keep 
up with him that day at the skirmish of 
Sheriffmuir, and he was the first at Perth. 
. . . I was sent to him to hasten him away, 
and to communicate this reform of the first 
scheme. I found his lordship drinking 
brandy in the morning with his aide-de- 
camp and some little people of the town. 
He seemed pleased with what I told him, 
and said he was to set out in an hour ; went 
to take his leave of several in the town; 
took a morning draught with each of them 
before he mounted his horse to go to the 
Brough, whence he was to take boat to go 
to Seaforth. . . . Duffus went back to 





Elgin, as if he had been to go to Seaforth, 


| struction of a reputation. Lord George 
| Murray, for instance, who was the real com- 
| mander in’ the wonderful march to Derby 
| thirty years afterwards, was supposed to be 
|aman of unstained honor, but we are told 
| that “this was he who being sent to raise 
| the cess of Dumfrieshire, kept five hundred 
pounds of it, which, I believe, was much the 
greater part, if not all.” 

The Master’s narrative tends to confirm 
and give a practical distinctness to some 
truths about the insurrection, which were 
previously believed ina more general and 
less distinct form. Among these he brings 
home to us the utter incapacity which pre- 
vailed in the insurgents’ camp. We see in 
his statements more distinctly than elsewhere 
the great opportunity that there was for 
mischief, had a powerful military genius 
arisen to take advantage of it, and hence 
one naturally experiences in the perusal, a 
feeling of thankfulness that the man was 
not found. It is only with satisfaction that 
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the friends of the constitution can read 
how :— 


“We had indeed numbers of generals 
who were not capable to know the duty of 
common sentinels, and not willing to learn, 
and capable of nothing but lying and mis- 
leading their countrymen in action and 
everywhere else ; except General Hamilton, 
who they had taken care to brand, so that 
nobody was to have more regard to him; 
and, if our army was in three times better 
condition than ever it had been, they must 
unavoidably ruin us. Better to us to have 
had generals of straw, as bankrupt ma- 
chines, called lords, and others who were 
stuffed with nothing but pride, emptyness, 
and ignorance, even though it had cost us 
the expense of maintaining them at home as 
we did with us; for their gratitude, when 
present, tended to nothing but our utter 
ruin.”—P. 281, 282. 

There were, however, the raw materials of 
a formidable army had there existed a leader 
capable of using them. In the first place 


these Lowland gentry who all wanted to be 
generals, had in them plenty of military ar- 
dor and hardihood, and would have made 
excellent subordinate officers under one who 
The Lowland peas- 


could command them. 
antry of that day, too, were still able to 
handle arms; they ceased to be so during 
the thirty years which elapsed before the 
next insurrection. But the element which 
was most troublesome in the hands of in- 
competent leaders, and would have been 
turned to brilliant effect by a military genius, 
was the large body of well-armed Highland- 
ers brought to the camp by their chiet’s. ‘The 
handling of such a force demanded the re- 
sources of an original warlike genius, like 
that of a Montrose, or a Claverhouse, a ge- 
nius capable of casting aside the trammels 
of the conventional discipline of the day, 
and directing the peculiar force to the pecul- 
iar achievements for which it was eminently 
fitted. There was no use of drilling and 
parading the Highlanders. They had to be 
put to service such as they were, ready-made 
soldiers of a peculiar cast. The same 
promptness which enabled them to start 
into existence as an army at a moment’s 
warning, also enabled them mysteriously to 
disappear from the camp when they disliked 
the service ; for even when embodied they 
could provide for their own individual wants, 
and when dispersed their opportunities for 
self-support were naturally increased. Noth- 
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ing but rapid enterprises or many opportu- 
nities for plunder could have kept them to- 
gether, and the lazy listlessness of Mar’s 
camp sgon sickened them. It is evident 
from the Master’s narrative that there was 
a deep latent feud between the Highlanders 
and the Lowland gentry of his own type, 
which again demanded a leader of command- 
ing genius to keep it down. There was no 
opportunity for giving the many well-born 
gentlemen of this kind who haunted the 
camp commands among the Highlanders, 
since they would follow none but their own 
chiefs, even had any other officers known 
how to handle them. And yet, curiously 
enough, from the very same characteristics 
it follows that any general fit to command 
the whole must have been a stranger, at least 
nota Highlander. ‘The jealousy of the clans 
and the chiefs towards each other, the rights 
of precedence demanded by some clans and 
denied to them by others, would have ren- 
dered it impossible for the head of any one 
clan to have command over the others. 
Hence since the days when the Lord of the 
Isles asserted a sort of Highland sovereignty, 
the Highlanders have not been known to 
fight effectively in combination under the 
banner of a Highlander ; their chief exploits 
indeed had been performed under Montrose 
and Claverhouse,—Scotchmen no doubt, 
but on that very account all the more alien- 
ated from the Celts, who from their side were 
looked upon as an inferior and an odious 
race, whose existence was a national calam- 
ity. 

In the absence of a military genius capa- 
ble of combining the ill-assorted elements of 
the insurgent camp, there was another alter- 
native for inspiring into them enthusiasm, 
and with enthusiasm unanimity. Had they 
found themselves embarked in the cause of 
a popular prince, present among them— 
such, for instance, as Charles Edward, who, 
young, good-looking, with a dash of enter- 
prise and enthusiasm in him, put himself at 
the head of his followers, and made up for 
want of military skill by hearty good-will, 
fair courage, and a resolution to meet the 
hardships of a campaign ;—had such an as- 
pirant appeared among the Jacobites of 1715, 
their army would have been roused from its 
lethargy. It was their fate, however, to suf- 
fer rather than to profit by the presence of 
royalty. The Master of Sinclair confirms 
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the notion generally entertained, that the those beasts at Ephesus; and since I had 
presence of the Pretender, as he was termed, gained so little ground I was glad to wash 
had such an effect upon his troops as to cause | live hands of —_ and retire where I could 
the rapid extinction of the gradually decreas- | ve in peace."—P. 326. 

ing army. The Master speaks ever with a} The perusal of such a book as this is apt 
forced respect about “His Majesty,” but to dispel from the mind of ardent youth its 
he at the same time always mischievously | ordinary vision of a Jacobite hero, the ideal 
couples the royal appearance with the dis- | of chivalry, disinterested self-sacrifice, and 
persal of the troops, in a manner not to be |“ ancient faith that knows no guile.” A 
misunderstood. The prince was delighted | thoughtful view of the picture so presented 
to see “the little kings,” as he condescend- | might also serve to neutralize a conviction 
ingly termed the Highland chiefs; but the! to which men of mature years are more lia- 
delight was by no means mutual. In fact, | ble than the young—a conviction that the 
the Highlanders in their simple notions of| world is daily becoming worse and worse— 
greatness, could never see it where physical | that “ we are getting into an artificial state,” 
strength and robust proportions were want- | and that the frankness and straightforward- 
ing; and the unhappy youth, feeble by na- | ness which adorned the character of our an- 
ture, both in body and mind, and trained in | cestors a generation or two ago, are gone 
the hotbed of a little idle court, to no nobler | forever. It is, perhaps, often the way in 
enterprises than flirting and gambling, and | which we look at times of trouble—but it is 
small intrigues, was not the man to satisfy | peculiarly the shape in which the Jacobite 
their rude craving for strength, stature, and | insurrections have been viewed, that we have 
a grand presence. The time was winter, | beheld them through the mellowed light of 
and in the deep snow the Highlanders dis-| feelings arising since their extinction, in- 
persed to their own glens, leaving little trace | stead of seeing the deeds done, and the men 
of the army they had formed, and fortu-| who did them, in the cold light of truth and 
nately no opportunity for pursuit, and for | historical evidence. Many things concurred 


the cruelties too apt to accompany success | to surround with a general interest and sym- 


in civil war. pathy these the latest vestiges of civil contest 

The Master has his last opportunity of | on the soil of Britain. The cruelties per- 
dwelling on the folly, meanness, and selfish- | petrated by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
ness of his comrades in describing how each the commanders under him hardened in the 
of them sought his own safety in total for- | German wars, made sympathy with the fallen 
getfulness to the cause to which they had | cause natural to Scotland, and not uncom- 
professed so much devotion. It is acurious | mon in England. It was not that this sym- 
instance of self-delusion, that when we strip | pathy palliated the guilt of rushing into war 
away the rhetorical embellishments from the | for personal or party purposes, or denied the 
facts related by him, he appears to have | substantial justice of the severe rule, that 
sought for a safe retreat only a little earlier | those who put what scems to them a just 
than the others, and to have gone about his and holy cause to the arbitration of the 
arrangements for flight with less precipitancy | sword, must be prepared to justify their 
and miscalculation. But even in finding a sincerity by giving up their lives upon the 
hiding-place he contrasts with their pusil-| scaffold should they fail of success. Grant- 
lanimous conduct his own lofty magnanimity, | ing that the leaders in these rebellions all 
comparing himself to two saints in elaborat- richly deserved the doom which some of 
ing one metaphor :— them met, it was otherwise with their poor 

“I told my Lord Huntly,” he says, “ that followers. However degraded might be the 
the reason of my coming to him was to have | condition of the poor Highlander, it was but 
a quict refuge after being wearied to death | the necessary consequence of this condition 
with fighting that monster with many heads, | that in following his chief to battle he be- 


many hands, many fect, and, which was |jieved himself to be treading in the path of 
worst ofall, many tongues, which St. George’s 


dragon was a jest to; nor could his conflict honor. Within the narrow code of duty and 
be sowell proven as mine. I had struggled | 2llegiance which had been imparted to him, 
with as much zeal in Perth for my country he had gone straightforward in simple reli- 
as .§t..Paul could do for his religion with| ance. Indeed, if the clansman refused to 
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obey the call of rebellion, the state of so- 
ciety in the Highlands was then such as to 
enable the chief to coerce him ; and in many 
instances the reluctant follower was brought 
toa sense of his duty by force. A consider- 
ate government should have protected these 
men from the local tyranny they were un- 
der, if it were resolved that they should be 
responsible for their acts. But unfortu- 
nately for the fame of the British rule dur- 
ing the early half of last century, it was not 
until the offence was committed and sav- 
agely avenged, that those precautions were 
taken which could render rebellion no longer 
an act of duty or submission in the poor 
Highlander. 

After all danger from Jacobite rebellions 
was over, and the cruelties following Cullo- 
den were the latest remembered incidents 
connected with them, people began to for- 
get the selfish ambition of the leaders in the 
sufferings of the humble followers, and the 
whole sad history was revived with a tender 
regret, like those green mounds over Cullo- 
den Moor, which, though they cover the 
bones of rebels, never fail to call up in who- 
ever looks on them—Tory or Whig, Church- 


man or Dissenter—a certain sympathetic 
respect for the memory of those who were 
so faithful to their own narrow sense of duty 


and allegiance. When death closed over 
the degraded old age of him who had been 
the hero of Preston Pans, it pleased those 
in whom Jacobite tendencies lingered to find 
that they could, with clear consciences, trans- 
fer their allegiance to the house of Hanover. 
They chose, by a perfectly harmless fiction, 
to understand that the true heirs of the 
Stuarts now occupied the throne; and to 
overlook the crowd of princes scattered over 
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Europe who held their descent from Charles 
I. This decorous arrangement removed the 
last ingredient of actual political bitterness 
between Jacobite and Hanoverian, and left 
them free to treat their past quarrels as 
mattcrs more of sentiment than of existing 
feud. 

It was at the time when the old animosi- 
ties had thus mellowed down, though the 
events connected with them were fresh in 
memory, that Scott burst upon the world 
with his brilliant romance of “ Waverley.” 
The social and political conditions from 
which he drew the charm of his story were 
then matters of “ sixty years since.” Nearly ° 
sixty other years have now passed since that 
book was written, bringing their own stock 
of changes, political and social. None will 
perhaps ever enjoy it with the eager zest of 
those—the contemporaries of the author— 
who may have spoken with fugitives from 
Culloden, who may have heard the incidents 
of the rebellion discussed at the fireside, 
and may have felt that the tenor of their 
fortunes in life had been influenced by them, 
and that their struggle with the world might 
have been less arduous had not their fathers 
or grandfathers been adherents of the old 
cause. None will read ‘ Waverley” with 
the same interest as these men did; but it 
is fortunate for literature, throughout all 
times, that the national feeling was caught 
up and impersonated while there was some- 
thing of it yet alive to warm the sympathies 
of the novelist—to enlist the feelings of his 
heart along with the genius of his head, and 
thus confer on his tale such a tone of reality 
as the brightest genius would fail to work 
out by mere intellectual effort from histor- 
ical narratives of past events. 





Nakep-Boy Court.—With us, in Holland, 
the beautiful and coldlike little plant, which al- 
most appears to shiver in its scanty dress of 
lanceolated leaves, the graceful snowdrop, is 
called naakte mannetje, naked mannakin, or 
sneeuw-mannetje. There is so much poetry in 
this unsophisticated name, that I cannot but 
wonder at the prudery of the gentleman who, 
when our queen asked him the Dutch for her 
Schnee-glockchen, diffidently replied “ Sneeu- 





wklokjen,” which never was the popular appella- 
tion. Are the naked-boys of Norfolk not perhaps 
identical with our naakte mannetjes ? or does the 
similarity of thought not point to similarity in 
growth, and, in our nations, to identity of ori- 
gin? Who knows but a beautiful and touching 
legend is attached to the two kinds of flowers,— 
to snowdrop and autumnal crocus; the latter 
only bearing fruit in spring, the former cheering 
our bleak meadows with the hopes of flowering 
May !—WNotes and Queries. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. {trace any link of association with what had 

CONCERNING THE ART OF PUTTING | occupied their minds the instant before. The 
THINGS : late Douglas Jerrold relates how he first con- 

BEING THOUGHTS ON REPRESENTATION AND MIs-/| ceived the idea of one of his most popular 
REPRESENTATION. productions. Walking on a winter day, he 

Let the reader be assured that the word | passed a large enclosure full of romping 
Representation, which has caught his eye on | boys at play. He paused for a minute; 
glancing at the title of this essay, has noth-|and as he looked and mused, a thought 
ing earthly to do with the Elective Franchise, | flashed upon him. It was not so beautiful, 
whether in boroughs or counties. Not a|and you would say not so natural, as the re- 
syllable will be found upon the following | flections of Gray, as he looked from a dis- 
pages bearing directly or indirectly upon | tance at Eton College. As Jerrold gazed at 
any New Reform Bill. I do not care a rush | the schoolboys, and listened to their merry 
who is member for this county. I have no | shouts, there burst upon him the conception 
doubt that all members of Parliament are | of Mfrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures! There 
very much alike. Everybody knows that | seems little enough connection with what he 
each individual legislator who pushes his | was looking at; and although Jerrold de- 
way into the House, is actuated solely by a| clared that the sight suggested the idea, he 
pure patriotic love for his country. No! could not pretend to trace the link of asso- 
briefless barrister ever got into Parliament | ciation. It would be very interesting if we 
in the hope of getting a place of twelve couid accurately know the process by which 
hundred a year. No barrister in fair prac-| authors, small or great, piece together their 
tice ever did so in the hope of getting a silk grander characters. How did Milton pile 
gown, or the solicitor-generalship, or a seat up his Satan; how did Shakspeare put to- 
on the bench. No merchant or country-' gether Hamlet or Lady Macbeth; how did 
gentleman ever did soin the hope of gaining | Charlotte Bronte imagine Rochester? Writ- 
a little accession of dignity and influence in ers generally keep their secrets, and do not 
the town or county in which he lives. All let us see behind their scenes. We can 
these things are universally understood ; | trace, indeed, in successive pieces by Sheri- 
and they are mentioned here merely to ena- dan, the step-by-step development of his 
ble it to be said, that this treatise has noth- | most brilliant jests, and of his most gushing 
ing to do with them. |bursts of the feeling of the moment. No 
Edgar Allan Poe, the miserable genius | doubt Lord Brougham had tried the wool- 
who died in America a few years ago, de- | sack, to see how it would do, before he fell 
clared that he never had the least difficulty | on his knees ypon it (on the impulse of the 
in tracing the logical steps by which he instant), at the end of his great speech on 
chose any subject on which he had ever|the Reform Bill. But of course Lord 
written, and matured his plan for treating it. | Brougham would not tell us ; and Sheridan 
And some readers may remember a curious | did not intend ustoknow. Even Mr. Dick- 
essay, contained in his collected works, in| ens, when, in his preface to the cheap edition 
which he gives a minute account of the gen- | of Pickwick, he avows his purpose of telling 
esis of his extraordinary poem, 7'ke Raven. us all about the origin of that amazingly 
But Poe was a humbug; and it is impos- | successful serial, gives us no inkling of the 
sible to place the least faith in an’7 thing said | process by which he produced the character 
by him upon any subject whatever. In his | which we all know so well. He tells us 
writings we find him repeatedly avowing a great deal about the mere details of the 
that he would assert any falsehood, provided ‘work: the pages of letter-press, the number 
it were likely to excite interest and ‘ create | of illustrations, the price and times of pub- 
a sensation.” I believe that most authors lication. But the process of actual author- 
could tell us that very frequently the concep-| ship remains amystery. The great painters 
tion and the treatment of their subject have | would not tell where they got their colors. 
darted on them all at once, they could not tell | The effort which gives a new character to 
how. Many clergymen know how strangely | the acquaintance of hundreds of thousands 
texts and topics of discourse have been sug- | of Englishmen, shall be concealed beneath a 
gested to them, while it was impossible to | decorous veil. All that Mr. Dickens tells 
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us is this: “I thought of Mr. Pickwick, 
and wrote the first number.” And to the 
natural question of curiosity, ‘‘ How on earth 
did you think of Mr. Pickwick?” the au- 
thor’s silence replies, ‘I don’t choose to tell 
you that!” 

And now, courteous reader, you are hum- 
bly asked to suffer the writer’s discursive 
fashion, as he records how the idea of the 
present discourse, treatise, dissertation, or 
essay flashed upon his mind. Yesterday 
was a most beautiful frosty day. The air 
was indescribably exhilarating : the cold was 
no more than bracing; and as I started 
forth for a walk of some miles, I saw the 
tower of the ancient church, green with cen- 
turies of ivy, looking through the trees which 
surround it, the green ivy silvered over with 
hoar-frost. The hedges on either hand, 
powdered with rime, were shining in the 
cold sunshine of the winter afternoon. First 
I passed through a thick pine wood, border- 
ing the road on both sides. The stems of 
the fir-trees had that warm rich color which 
is always pleasant to look at, and the green 
branches were just touched with frost. One 


undervalues the evergreens in summer; 
their color is dull when compared with the 
fresher and brighter green of the deciduous 
trees; but now, when those gay transients 
have changed to shivering skeletons, the 
hearty firs, hollics, and yews warm and cheer 


the wintry landscape. Not the wintry, I 
should say, but the winter landscape, which 
conveys quite a different impression. The 
word wintry awakens associations of bleak- 
ness, bareness, and bitterness; a hearty 
evergreen tree never looks wintry, nor does 
a landscape to which such trees give the 
tone. Then emerging from the wood, I was 
in an open country. A great hill rises just 
ahead, which the road will skirt by and by: 
on the right, at the foot of a little cliff hard 
by, runs a shallow, broad, rapid river. Look- 
ing across the river, I see a large range of 
nearly level park, which at a mile’s distance 
rises into upland; the park shows broad 
green glades, broken and bounded by fine 
trees, inclumps and in avenues. Insummer 
time, you would only see the green leaves; 
but now, peering through the branches, you 
can make out the outline of the gray tur- 
rets of the baronial dwelling which has stood 
there, added to, taken from, patched, and 
altered, but still the same dwelling, for the 
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last four hundred years. And on the left, I 
am just passing the rustic gateway through 
which you approach that quaint cottage 
on the knoll two hundred yards off—one 
story high, with deep thatch, steep gables, 
overhanging eaves, and verandah of rough 
oak—a sweet little place, where Izaak Wal- 
ton might successfully have carried out the 
spirit of his favorite text, and “ studied to 
be quiet.” All this way, three miles and 
more, I did not meetahuman being. There 
was not a breath of air through the spines 
of the firs, and not a sound except the ripple 
of the river. I leant upon a gate, and looked 
into a field. Something was grazing in the 
field; but I cannot remember whether it was 
cows, sheep, oxen, elephants, or camels ; for 
as I was locking, and thinking how I should 
begin an article on a certain subject much 
thought upon for the last fortnight, my mind 
resolutely turned away from it, and said, as 
plainly as mind could express it, For several 
days to come I shall produce material upon 
no subject but one,—and that shall be the 
comprehensive, practical, suggestive, and 
most important subject, of the ArT oF PutT- 
TING THINGs! 

And indeed there is hardly a larger sub- 
ject, in relation to the social life of the nine- 
teenth century in Englant; and there is 
hardly a practical problem to the solution 
of which so great an amount of ingenuity 
and industry, honest and dishonest, is daily 
brought, as the grand problem of setting 
forth yourself, your goods, your horses, your 
case, your plans, your thoughts and argu- 
ments—all your belongings, in short—to the 
best advantage. From the prime minister, 
who exerts all his wonderful skill and elo- 
quence to put his policy before Parliament 
and the country in the most favorable light, 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
does his very best to cast a rosy hue even 
upon an income-tax, down to the shopman 
who arranges his draperies in the window 
against market-day in that fashion which he 
thinks will prove most fascinating to the 
maid-servant with her newly paid wages in 
her pocket, and the nurse who in a most 
lively and jovial manner assures a young 
lady of three years old that she will never 
feel the taste of her castor-oil,—yea, evento 
the dentist who with a joke and a smiling 
face approaches you with his forceps in his 
hand :—from the great attorney-general 
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secking to place his view of his case with 
convincing force before a bewildered jury 
(that view being flatly opposed to common 
sense), down to the schoolboy found out in 
some mischievous trick and trying to throw 
the blame upon somebody else: almost all 
civilized beings in Great Britain are from 
morning to night laboring hard to put things 
in general or something in particular in the 
way that they think will lead to the result 
which best suits their views ;—are, in short, 
practising the art of representing or misrep- 
resenting things for their own advantage. 
Great skill, you would say, must result from 
this constant practice; and indeed it prob- 
ably does. But then, people are so muchin 
the habit of trying to put things themselves, 
that they are uncommonly sharp at’ seeing 
through the devices of others. “Set a thief 
to catch a thief,” says the ancient adage: 
and so, set aman who can himself tell a very 
plausible story without saying any thing 
positively untrue, to discover the real truth 
under the rainbow tints of the plausible 
story told by another. 

But do not fancy, my kind reader, that I 
have any purpose of making a misanthropi- 
cal onslaught upon poor humanity. Iam 
very far from desiring to imply that there 
is any thing essentiaily wrong or dishonest 
in trying to put things in the most favorable 
light for our views and plans. ‘The con- 
trary is the case. It is a noble gift, when a 
man is able to put great truths or moment- 
ous facts before our minds with that vivid- 
ness and force which shall make us feel 


|feel that the need and the danger are so 
imminent and urgent ; you cannot get them 
to bestir themselves with the activity and 
energy which the case demands. You can- 
not get them to take it in that the open 
sewer and airless home of the working man 
are such a very serious matter; you cannot 
get them to feel that the vast uneducated 
masses of the British population form a mine 
bencath our fect which may explode any 
day, with God knows what devastation. I 
think that not all the wonderful cloquence, 
freshness, and pith of Mr. Kingsley form a 
talent so valuable as his power of compelling 
people to feel what they had always known 
and talked about, but never felt. And 
wherein lies that power, but just in his skill 
to put things—inhis power of truthful repre- 
sentation ? 

Sydney Smith was once talking with an 
Irish Roman Catholic priest about the pro- 
posal to endow the Romish Church in [re- 
land. ‘ We would not take the Saxon 
money,” said the worthy priest, quite sin- 
cerely; “we would not defile our fingers 
with it. No matter whether Parliament 
offered us endowments or not, we would not 
receive them.” ‘ Suppose,” replied Syd- 
ney Smith, “ you were to receive an ofiicial 
letter that on calling at such a bank in the 
town three miles off, you would hereafter 
receive a hundred pounds a quarter, the first 
quarter’s allowance payable in advance 
on the next day; and suppose that you 
wanted money to do good, or to buy books, 
or any thing else: do you mean to say you 





these facts and truths in their grand reality. |would not drive over to the town and take 
A great evil, to which human beings are by ; the hundred pounds out of the bank ?” The 
their make subject, is, that they can talk of | priest was staggered. He had never looked 
things, know things, and understand things |at the thing in that precise light. He had 


without feeling them in their true impor- | never had the vague distant question of en- 


tance—without, in short, realizing them. 
There appears to be a certain numbness 
about the mental organs of perception ; and 
the man who is able to put things so strik- 
ingly, clearly, pithily, forcibly, glaringly, 
whether these things are religious, social, 
or political truths, as to get through that 
numbness, that crust of insensibility to the 


quick of the mind and heart, must be a great | 


man, an earnest man, an honest man, a good 
man. I believe that any great reformer 
will find less practical discouragement in the 
opposition of bad people than in the inertia 
of good people. You cannot get them to 


|dowment brought so home to him. Tle had 
been quite sincere in his spirited repudiation 


‘of Saxon coin, as recorded above; but he 
had not exactly understood what he wes 
‘saying and doing. “O Mr. Smith,” he re- 
iplied, “ you have such a way of putiing 
things!” What a triumph of the Anglican’s 
_art of truthful representation ! 


One of the latest instances of skill in put- 
‘ting things which I remember to have struck 
me I came upon, where abundance of such 
skill may be found—in a leading article in 
the Zimes. The writer of that article was 
endeavoring to show that the work of the 
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country clergy is extremely light. Ofcourse | a new book, storm sweeping the fields with- 
he is sadly mistaken; but this by the way.| out, and warmth and ease within, that it 
As to sermons, said the lively writer (I| shall seem a delighful thing. You may put 
don’t pretend to give his exact words), what | work, in short, so that it shall look like 
work: is there ina sermon? Just fancy that| play. But actual experiment breaks down 
you are writing half a dozen letters of four|the representation. You cannot change the 
pages each, and crossed! The thing was| essential nature of things. You cannot 
cleverly put; and it really came on me with | make black white, though a clever man may 
the force of a fact, a new and surprising fact. | make it seem so. 

Many sermons has this thin right hand writ-| Still, we all have a great love for trying 
ten; but my impression of a sermon, drawn |to put any hard work or any painful busi- 
from some years’ experience, is of a com-| ness, which it is certain we must go through, 
position very different from a letter—some-|in such a light as may make it seem less 
thing demanding that brain and heart should | terrible. And it is not difficult to deceive 
be worked to the top of their bent for more | ourselves when we are eager to be deceived. 
hours than need be mentioned here: some-| No one can tell how much comfort poor 
thing implying as hard and as exhausting | Damien drew from the way in which he put 
labor as man can well go through. Surely,}the case on the morning of his death by 
I thought, I have been working under a| horrible tortures: ‘“ The day will be long,” 
sad delusion! Only half a petting light let- | he said, ‘‘ but it will have an end.” No one 
ters of gossip to a friend: that is the amount | can tell what a gleam of light may have 
of work implied in a sermon! Have I)darted upon the mind of Charles I. as he 
been all these years making a bugbear of|knelt to the block, when Bishop Juxon put 
such a simple and easy matter as that?|encouragingly the last trial the monarch 
Here is a new and cheerful way of putting | had to go through: “one last stage, some- 
the thing! But, unhappily, though the} what turbulent and troublesome, but still a 
clever representation would no doubt con-|very short one.” No one can tell how much 
vey to some thousands of readers the im- | it soothed the self-love of Tom Purdie, when 
pression that to write a sermon was a very | Sir Walter Scott ordered him to cut down 
simple affair after all, it broke down, it crum- | some trees which Tom wished to stand, and 
pled up, it went to pieces when brought to | positively commanded that they should go 
the test of fact. When next morning I had} down in spite of all Tom’s arguments and 
written my text, I thought to myself, Now | expostulations, and all this in the presence 
here I have just to do the same amount of | of a number of gentlemen before whom Tom 
work which it would cost me to write half a|could not bear any impeachment of his 
dozen letters to half a dozen friends, giving | woodcraft ; no one, I say, can tell how much 
them our little news. Ah, it would not do!|it soothed the worthy forester’s self-love 
In a little, I was again in the struggle of | when after half an hour’s sulky meditation 
mapping out my subject, and cutting a/|he thought of the happy plan of putting the 
straight track through the jungle of the} thing on another footing than that of west 
world of mind; looking about for illustra-|dience to an order, and looking up cheer 
tions, secking words to put my meaning | fully again, said, “ As for those trees, I think 
with clearness and interest before the sim-|T’ll tak your advice, Sir Walter!” Would 
ple country folk I prgach to. It was not |it be possible, I wonder, thus pleasantly to 
the least like letter-writing. The clever |pué the writing of an article so as to do 
writer’s way of putting things was wrong; | away the sense ‘of the exertion which writing 
and though I acquit him of any crime be- | an article implics? Have we not all little 
yond speaking with authority of a thing J hewn which we play upon ourselves, to 
which he knew nothing about, I must de- |make our labor seem lighter, our dignity 
clare that his representation was a misrep- | | | greater, our whole position jollier, than in 
resentation. If you have sufficient skill, our secret soul we know is the fact? Think, 
you may put what is painful so that it shall | | then, thou jaded man, bending over the 
sound ple asant; you may put a wearisome | written page which is one day to attain the 
journey by railway in such a connection dignity of print in Fraser, how in these 
with cozy cushions, warm rugs, a review or words thou art addressing many thousands 
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of thy enlightened countrymen and thy fair 
countrywomen, and becoming known (as 
Fielding puts it in one of his simply felici- 
tous sentences) “to numbers who otherwise 
never saw or knew thee, and whom thou 
shalt never see or know.” Think how thou 
shalt lie upon massive library-tables, in sub- 
stantially elegant libraries, side by side per- 
haps with Helps, Kingsley, or Hazlitt ; how 
thou shalt lighten the cares of middle-aged 
men, and (if thou art a writer of fiction) be 
smuggled up to young ladies’ chambers ; 
who shall think, as they read thy article 
(oh, much mistaken!), what a nice man thou 
art! Alas! all that way of putting things 
is mere poetry. It wont do. It still re- 
mains, and always must remain, the stretch 
and strain of mind and muscle, to write. 
Let not the critic be severe on people who 
write ill: they deserve much credit and sym- 
pathy because they write at all. But though 
these grand and romantic ways of putting 
the writing of one’s article will not serve, 
there are little prosaic material expedients 
which really avail to put it in a light in which 
it looks decidedly less laborious. Slowly 
let the large drawer be pulled out wherein 
lies the paper which will serve, if we are 
allowed to see them, for many months to 
come. There lies the large blue quarto, so 
thick and substantial; there the massive 
foolscap, so soft and smooth, over which the 
pen so pleasantly and unscratchingly glides; 
that is the raw material for the article. 
Draw it forth deliberately : fold it accurately : 
then the ivory stridently cuts it through. 
Weigh the paper in your hand; then put 
the case thus: “ Well, it is only covering 
these pages with writing, after all; it is just 
putting three-and-twenty lines, of so many 
words each on the average, upon each of 
these unblotted surfaces.” Surely, there is 
not so much in that. Do not think of all 
the innumerable processes of mind that go 
to it; of the weighing of the consequences 
of general propositions; of the choice of 
words; of the pioneering your track right 
on, not turning to either hand; of the mem- 
ory taxed to bring up old thoughts upon 
your subject; of the clock striking unheard 
while you are bent upon your task, so much 
harder than carrying any reasonable quan- 
tity of coals, or blacking ever so many boots, 
or currying ever so many horses. Just stick 
to this view of the matter, just put the thing 


this way—that all you have to do is to 
blacken so many pages, and take the com- 
fort of that way of putting it. 


| To such people as we human beings are, 


| there is hardly any matter of greater prac- 
| tical importance than what we have called 
‘the Art of Putting Things. For, to us, 
| things are what they seem. They affect us 
| just according to what we think them. Our 
i|knowledge of things, and our feeling in 
regard to things, are all contingent on the 
way in which these things have been put 
before us; and what different ways there 
are of putting every possible doctrine, or 
opinion, or doing, or thing, or event! And 
what mischievous results, coloring all our 
views and feelings, may follow from an im- 
portant subject having been wrongly, disa- 
greeably, injudiciously put to us when we 
were children! Tow many men hate Sun- 
day all their lives because it was put to 
them so gloomily in their boyhood; and 
how many Englishmen, on the other hand, 
fancy a Scotch Sunday the most disagreca- 
ble of days because the case has been wrongly 
put to them, while in truth there is, in intel- 
ligent religious Scotch families, no more 
pleasant, cheerful, genial, restful, happy 
day. And did not Byron always hate Hor- 
ace, put to him in youth with the associa- 
tions of impositions and the birch? There 
is no more sunshiny inmate of any home 
than the happy-tempered one who has the 
art of putting all things in a pleasant light, 
from the great misfortunes of life down to 
a broken carriage-spring, a servant’s fail- 
ings, a child’s salts and senna. You are 
extremely indignant at some person who 
has used you ill; you are worried and an- 
noyed at his misconduct; it is as though 
you were going about with a mustard blister 
applied to your mind: when a word or two 
from some genial friend puts the entire mat- 
ter in a new light, and your irritation goes, 
the blister is removed, your anger di¢s out, 
you would like to pat the offending being 
on the head, and say you bear him no mal- 
ice. And it is wonderful what a little thing 
sometimes suffices to put a case thus differ- 
ently. When you are complaining of some- 
body’s ill-usage, it will change your feeling 
and the look of things, if the friend you are 
speaking to does no more than say of the 
peccant brother, “Ah! poor fellow!” I 
think that every man or woman who has 
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got servants, and who has pretty frequently 
to observe (I mean to see, not to speak of) 
some fault on their part, owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to the man, whoever he was, 
who thus kindly and wisely gave us a for- 
bearing stand-point from which to regard a 
servant’s failings, by putting the thing in 
this way, true in itself, though new to many, 
that you cannot expect perfection for four- 
teen, or even for fifty pounds a-year. Has 
not that way of putting things sometimes 
checked you when you meditated a sharp 
reproof, and allayed anger which otherwise 
would have been pretty hot? Even when 
a rogue cheats you (though that, I confess, 
is a peculiarly irritating thing), is not your 
wrath mollified by putting the thing thus: 
that the poor wretch probably needed very 
much the money out of which he cheated 
you, and would not have cheated you if he 
could have got it honestly? Even when a 
horse-dealer sells you, at a remarkably stiff 
figure, a broken-winded steed, do not yield 
to unqualified indignation. True, the horse- 
dealer is always ready to cheat, but feel for 
the poor fellow, every man thinks it right 
to cheat him; and with every man’s hand 


against him, what wonder though his hand 
should be against every man? Every thing, 
you see, turns on the way in which you put 
things. And it is so from earliest youth to 


latest age. The old scholar, whose delight 
is to sit among his books, thus puts his li- 
brary :— 
“‘ My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day.” * 
You see that the library was not mere 

shelves of books, and the books were not 
mere printed pages. You remember how 
Robinson Crusoe, in his cheerful moods, put 
his island home. He sat down to his lonely 
meal, but that was not how he put things. 
No. ‘ Here was my majesty, all alone by 
myself, attended by my servants: ” his ser- 
vants being the dog, parrot, and cat. I re- 
member how a wealthy merchant, a man 
quite of the city as opposed to the country, 
once talked of emigrating to America, and 
buying an immense tract of land, where he 
and his family should lead a simple, unarti- 


* Southey. 
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ficial, innocent life. He was not in the least 
cut out for such a life, and would have been 
miserable in it, but he was fxscinated with 
the notion because he put it thus; ‘I shall 
have great flocks and herds, and live in a 
tent like Abraham.” And that way of put- 
ting things brought up before the busy man 
of the nineteenth century I know not what 
sweet picture of a primevally quiet and 
happy life. Ican remember yet how, when 
I crept about my father’s study, a little boy 
of three years old, I felt the magic of the 
art of putting things. All children are rest- 
less, It is impossible for them to remain 
still, and we all know how a child in a study 
worries the busy scholar. All admonitions 
to keep quict failed ; it was really impossi- 
ble to obey them. Creep, creep about; up- 
set footstools; pull off table-covers; upset 
ink. But when the thing was put in a dif- 
ferent way; when the kind voice said,— 
“‘ Now, you'll be my little dog: creep into 
your house there under the table, and lie 
quite still,” there was no difficulty in obey- 
ing that command: and except an occasional 
bow-wow, there was perfect stillness. The 
art of putting things had prevailed. It was 
necessary to keep still; for a dog in a study, 
I knew, must keep still, and I was a dog. 

It must be a worrying thing for a great 
warrior or statesman, fighting a great battle, 
or introducing a great legislative measure, 
to remember that the estimation in which 
he is to be held in his own day and country, 
and in other countries and ages, depends not 
at all on what his conduct is in itself, but 
entirely on the way in which it shall be put 
before mankind—represented, or misrepre- 
sented, in newspapers, in rumors, in his- 
tories. How very unlikely it is that history 
will ever put the case on its real merits: the 
characters of history will either be praised 
far above their deserts, or abused far beyond 
their sins. ‘ Do not read history to me,” 
said Sir Robert Walpole, “ for that, I know, 
must be false.” History could be no more 
than the record of the way in which men 
had agreed to put things; and those behind 
the scenes, the men who pull the wires which 
move the puppets, must often have reason 
to smile at the absurd mistakes into which 
the history-writing outsiders fall. And even 
apart from ignorance, or bias, or intention 
to deceive, what a fearful thought it must 
be to a great man taking a conspicuous part 
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in some great solemnity, such as the trial of | 
a queen, or the impeachment of a governor- 
general, to reflect that this great solemnity, 
and his own share in it, and how he looked, 
and what he said, may possibly be put be- 
fore mankind by Sir Archibald Alison! One | 
can enter into Johnson’s feeling when, on 
hearing that Boswell intended to write his 
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fashion in which the narrator chose, from in- 
herent bonhomie or inherent verjuice, to put 
the thing. While Mr. Bright probably re- 
gards it as the most ennobling ogcupation of 
humanity to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market, Byron said, 2s implying 
the lowest degree of degradation— 

“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks,— 


They have a king whe buys and sells!” 


biography, he exclaimed, in mingled terror 
and fury—‘If I thought that he contem-} And it is just the two opposite ways of 
plated writing my life, I should render that putting the same admitted fact, to say that 
impossible by taking his!” It was some-| Britain is the first mercantile community of 
thing to shudder at, the idea of going down | the world, and to say that we are a nation of 
to posterity as represented by a Boswell! | shopkeepers. One way of putting the fact 
But the great lexicographer was mistaken : | js the dignified, the other is the degrading. 
the Dutch-painter-like biography showed | Jf 9 boy plays truant or falls asleep in church, 
him exactly as he was, the great, little, | jt just depends on how you put it, or how 

ighty, weak, manly, babyish mind and the story is told, whether you are to sce in 
heart. And not great men alone, historical | 9] this the natural thoughtlessness of boy- 
personages, have this reason for disquict and | hood, or a first step towards the gallows. 
apprehension. Don’t you know, my reader | « Billy Brown stole some of my apples,” 
not unversed in the ways of life, that it de-| says a kind-hearted man; “well, poor fel- 
pends entirely on how the story is told, how | Jow, I dare say he seldom gets any.” “Billy 
the thing is represented or misrepresented, Brown stole my apples,” says the severe 
whether your conduct on any given occasion | man ; “ ah, the vagabond, he is born to be 
shall appear heroic or ridiculous, reasonable | hanged.” Sydney Smith put Catholic eman- 
or absurd, natural or affected, modest or im- | ¢jpation as common justice and common 





pudent ; and don’t you know, too, what @)sense: Dr. MeNeile puts it as a great na- 
vast number of ill-set people are always | tional sin, and the origin of the potato dis- 


ready to give the story the unfavorable turn, ease, John Foster mentions in his Diary, 
to put the matter in the bad light ; and how | that he once expostulated with a great, hulk- 
many more, not really ill-set, not really with | ing, stupid bumpkin, as to some gross trans- 
any malicious intention, are prompted by | gression of which he had been guilty. Lit- 
their love of fun, in relating any act of any | tle effect was produced on the bumpkin, for 
acquaintance, to try to set it ina ridiculous | dense stupidity is a great duller of the con- 
light? Your domestic establishment is | science. Foster persisted: “Do not you 
shabby or unpretending, elegant or tawdry, | think,” he said, “that the Almighty will be 
just as the fancy of the moment may lead angry at such conduct as yours?” Block- 
your neighbor to put the thing. Your cequip- | head as the fellow was he could take in the 
age is a neat little turn-out, or a shabby at- | jdea of my essay: he replied, “that’s just 
tempt, your house is quict or dull, yourself as A tak’s ut!” But what struck little Paul 
a genius ora blockhead, just as it may strike | Dombey as strange, that the same bells rung 
your friend on the instant to put the thing. | for weddings and for funerals, and that the 





And don’t we all know some people—not | 
bad people in the main—who never by any 
chance put the thing except in the unfavor- | 
able way? I have heard the selfsame house 
called a snug little place and a miserable little 
hole; the same man called a lively talker 
and an absurd rattlebrain ; the same person 
called a gentlemanlike man and a missy piece 
of affectation ; the same income called com- 
petence and starvation; the same horse 
called a noble animal and an old white cow: 
the entire difference, of course, lay in the 


same sound was merry or doleful, just as we 
put it, is true of many things besides bells. 
The character of every thing we hear or see 
is reflected upon it from our own minds. 
The sun sees the earth look bright because it 
first made it so. You go toa public meet- 
ing, my friend. You make a speech. You 
get on, you think, uncommonly well. When 
your auditor Mr. A. or Miss B. goes home, 
and is asked there what sort of appearance 
you made, don’t you fancy that the reply 
will be affected in any appreciable degree by 
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the actual fact! It depends entirely on the | some very doubtful conduct of his own, and 
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state of the relator’s nerves or digestion, or | by skilful putting of things should be able to 


the passing fancy of the moment, whether 
you shall be said to have done delightfully 
or disgustingly ; whether you shall be said 
to have made a brilliant figure, or to have 
made a fool of yourself. You never can be 
sure, though you spoke with the tongue of 
angels, but that ill-nature, peevishness, prej- 
udice, thoughtlessness, may put the case 
that your speech was most abominable. Do 
you fancy that you could ever say or do any 
thing that Mr. Snarling could not find fault 
with, or Miss Limejuice could not misrepre- 
sent ? 

Years ago I was accustomed to frequent 
the courts of law, and to listen with much 
interest to the great advocates of that time, 
as Follett, Wilde, Thesiger, Kelly. No- 
where in the world, I think, is one so deeply 
impressed with the value of tact and skill in 
putting things, as in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the trial of an important case by a 
jury. Does not all the enormous difference, 


as great as that between a country bumpkin 
and a hog, between Follett and Mr. Brief- 
less, lie simply in their respective powers of 


putting things? The actual facts, the ac- 
tual merits of the case, lave very little in- 
deed to do with the verdict, compared with 
the counsel’s skill in putting them ; the art- 
ful marshalling of circumstances, the casting 
weak points into shadow, and bringing out 
strong points into glaring relief. I remem- 
ber how I used to look with admiration at 
one of these great men when, in his speech 
to the jury, he was approaching some cir- 
cumstance in the case which made dead 
against him. It was beautiful to sce the 
intellectual gladiator cautiously approaching 
the hostile fact: coming up to it, tossing and 
turning it about, and finally, showing that it 
made strongly in his favor. Now, if that 
was really so, why did it look as if it made 
against him? Why should so much depend 
on the way in which he put it? Or, if the 
fact was in truth one that made against him, 
why should it be possible for a man to put 
it so that it should seem to make it his fa- 
vor, and all without any direct falsification 
of facts or arguments, without any of that 
mere vulgar misrepresentation. which can be 
met by direct contradiction? Surely, it is 
not a desirable state of matters that a plau- 
sible fellow should be able to explain away 


make it seem even to the least discerning that 
he is the most innocent and injured of human 
beings. And it is provoking, too, when you 
feel at once that his defence is a mere intel- 
lectual juggle, and yct, with all your logic, 
when you cannot just on the instant tear it 
to pieces, and put the thing in the light of 
truth. Indeed, so well is it understood that 
by tact and address you may so put things 
as to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son, that the idea generally conveyed, when 
we talk of putting things, is, that there is 
something wrong, something to be adroitly 
concealed, some weak point in regard to 
which dust is to be thrown into too obser- 
vant eyes. There is a common impression, 
not one of unqualified truth, that when all is 
above board, there is less need for skilful 
putting of the case. Many people think, 
though the case is by no means so, that 
truth may always be depended on to tell its 
own story and produce its due impression. 
Not a bit of it. However good my case 
might be, I should be very sorry to intrust 
itto Mr. Numskull, with Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
on the other side. 

It is a coarse and stupid expedient to have 
recourse to any thing like falsification in 
putting things as they would make best for 
yourself, reader. And there is no need for 
it. Unless you have absolutely killed a man 
and taken his watch, or done something 
equally decided, you can easily represent 
circumstances so as to throw a favorable 
light upon yourself and your conduct. It is 
a mistake to fancy that in this world a story 
must be either true or false, a deed either 
right or wrong, a man cither good or bad. 
There are few questions which can be an- 
swered by yes or no. Almost all actions 
and events are of mingled character; and 
there is something to be said on both sides 
of almost-every subject which can be de- 
bated. Who does not remember how, when 
he was a boy, and had done some mischief 
which he was too honest to deny, he revolved 
all he had done over and over, putting it in 
many lights, trying it in all possible points 
of view, till he had persuaded himself that 
he had done quite right, or at least that he 
had done nothing that was so very wrong 
after all? There was a lurking feeling, 





probably, that all this was self-deception ; 
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and oh! how our way of putting the case, | 
so favorably to ourselves, vanished into air 
when our teacher and governor sternly called 
us to account! All those jesuitical artifices 
were forgotten ; and we just felt that we had 
done wrong, and there was no use trying to 
justify it. 

The noble use of the power of putting 
things, is when a man employs that power 
to give tenfold force to truth. When you 
go and hear a great preacher, you sometimes 
come away wishing heartily that the impres- 
sion he made on you would last: for you 
feel that though what struck you so much 
was not the familiar doctrine, which you 
knew quite well before, but the way in which 
he put it, still, that startling view of things 
was the right view. Probably-in the pulpit 
more than anywhere else, we feel the differ- 
ence between a man who talks about things, 
—and another man who puts them so that 
we feel them. And when one thinks of all 
the ignorance, want, and misery which sur- | 
round us in the wretched dwellings of the 
poor, which we know all about but take so 
coolly, it is sad to remember that truth does 
not make itself felt as it really is, but de- 


pends so sadly for the practical effect upon 
the skill with which it is put—upon the tact, 
graphic power, and earnest purpose of the 


man who tells it. A landed proprictor will 
pass a wretched row of cottages on his es- 
tate daily for years, yet never think of mak- 
ing an effort to improve them: who, when 
the thing is fairly put to him, will forthwith 
bestir himself to have things brought into a 
better state. Ie will wonder how he could 





have allowed matters to go on in that un- 
happy style so long; but will tell you truly, 
that though the thing was before his eyes, 
he really never before thought of it in that 
light. 

Some people have a happy knack for put- 
ting in a pleasant way every thing that con- 
cerns themselves. Mr. A.’s son gets a poor 
place as a bank clerk: his father goes about 
saying that the lad has found a fine opening 
in business. The young man is ordained, 
and gets a curacy on Salisbury Plain: his 
father rejoices that there, never seeing a hu- 
man face, he has abundant leisure for study, 
and for improving his mind. Or, the curacy 
is in the most crowded part of Manchester 
or Bethnal Green: the father now rejoices 
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clerical experience, and of visiting the homes 
of the poor. Such a man’s house is in a 
well wooded country: the situation is de- 
lightfully sheltered. He removes to a bare 
district without a tree: ah! there he has 
beautiful pure air and extensive views. It 
is well for human beings when they have the 
pleasant art of thus putting things; for 
many, we all know, have the art of putting 
things in just the opposite way. They look 
at all things through jaundiced eyes; and as 
thing appear to themselves, so they put them 
to others. You remember, reader, how once 
upon a time David Hume, the historian, 
kindly sent Rousseau a present of a dish of 
beefsteaks. Rousseau fired at this: he dis- 
cerned in it a deep-laid insult: he put it 
that lume, by sending the steaks, meant to 
insinuate that he, Rousseau, could not afford 
to buy proper food for himself. Ah, I have 
known various Rousseaus! They had not 
the genius, indeed, but they had all the 
wrong-headedness. 

Who does not know the contrasted views 
of mankind and of life that pervade all the 
writings of Dickens and of Thackeray? It 
is the same world that lies before us both, 
but how differently they put it! And look 
at the accounts in the Blue and Yellow news- 
papers respectively, of the borough mem- 
ber’s speech to his constituents last night in 
the Corn Exchange. Judge by the account 
in the one paper, and he is a Burke for elo- 
quence, a Peel for tact, a Shippen for incor- 
ruptible integrity. Judge by the account in 
the other, and you would wonder where the 
electors caught a mortal who combines so 
remarkably ignorance, stupidity, careless- 
ness, inefliciency, and dishonesty. As for 
the speech, one journal declares it was flu- 
ent, the other that it was stuttering; one 
that it was frank, the other that it was trim- 
ming; one that it was sense, the other that 
it was nonsense. Nor need it be supposed 
that cither journal intends deliberate false- 
hood. Each believes his own way of putting 
the case to be the right way; and the truth, 
in most instances, doubtless lies midway be- 
tween. But in fact, till the end of time, 
there will be at least two ways of putting 
every thing. Perhaps the M.P. warmed with 
his subject, and threw himself heart and 
soul into his speech. Shall we say that he 
spoke with eloquent energy, or shall we put 





that his son has opportunities of acquiring 





it that he bellowed like a bull? Was he 
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quiet and correct? Then we may choose 
between saying that he is a classical speaker, 
and that he was as stiff as a poker. He 
made some jokes, perhaps: take your choice 
whether you shall call him clever or flippant, 
a wit or a buffoon. And so of everybody 
else. You know a clever, well-read young 
woman: you may either call her such, or 
talk sneeringly of blue-stockings. You meet 
a lively, merry girl, who laughs and talks 
with all the frankness of innocence. You 
would say of her, my kindly reader, some- 
thing like what I have just said; but crap- 
bed Mrs. Backbite will have it that she is a 
romp, a boisterous hoyden, of most unformed 
manners. Perhaps Mrs. Backbite, spitefully 
shaking her head, says she trusts, she really 
hopes, there is no harm in the girl—but cer- 
tainly no daughter of hers should be allowed 
to associate with her. And not merely does 
the way, favorable or unfavorable, in which 
the thing shall be put, depend mainly on the 
temperament of the person who puts it—so 
that you shall know beforehand that Mr. 
Snarling will always give the unfavorable 
view, and Mr. Jollikin the favorable; but a 
further element of disturbance is introduced 
by the fact, that often the narrator’s mood 
is such, that it is a toss-up, five minutes be- 
fore he begins to tell his story, whether he 
shall put the conduct of his hero as good or 
bad. 

Who needs the art of putting things more 
than the painter of portraits? Who sees 
so much of the littleness, the petty vanity, 
the silliness, of mankind? It must be hard 
for such a man to retain much respect for 
human nature. The lurking belief in the 
mind of every man, that he is remarkably 
good-looking, concealed in daily intercourse 
with his fellows, breaks out in the painter’s 
studio. And, without positive falsification, 
how cleverly the artist often contrives to put 
the features and figure of his sitter in a sat- 
isfactory fashion! Have not you seen the 
portrait of a plain, and even a very ugly 
person, which was strikingly like, and still 
very pleasant looking and almost pretty ? 
HIave not you seen things so skilfully put, 
that the Zittle snob looked dignified, the vul- 
gar boor gentleman-like, the plain-featured 
woman angelic—and all the while the like- 
ness was accurately preserved ? 

It seems to me that in the case of many 
of those fine things which stir the heart and 
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bring moisture to the eye, it depends entirely 
|on the way in which they are put, whether 
,they shall strike us as pathetic or silly, as 


sublime or ridiculous. The venerable aspect 
of the dethroned monarch, led in the tri- 
umphal procession of the Roman emperor, 
and looking indifferently on the scene, as he 
repeated often the words of Solomon, “ Van- 
ity, vanity, all is vanity,” depends much for 
the effect it always produces on the reader, 
upon the stately yet touching fashion in which 
Gibbon tells the story. So with Hazlitt’s 
often-recurring account of Poussin’s cele- 
brated picture, the Lt in Arcadid Ego. As for 
Burke flinging the dagger upon the floor of 
the House of Commons, and Brougham fall- 
ing on his knees in the House of Peers, what 
a ridiculous representation Punch could give 
of such things! What shall be said of Ad- 
dison, often tipsy in life, yet passing away 
with the words addressed to his regardless 
step-son, “ See in what peace a Christian can 
die!” We need not think of things which 
are essentially ridiculous, though their per- 
petrators intended them to be sublime: as 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation about the 
Gates of Somnauth, Sir William Codring- 
ton’s despatch as to the blowing up of Se- 
bastopol, and all the grand passages in the 
writings of Sir A. Alison. Let me confess 
that I do think it a very unhealthy sign of 
the times, this love which now exists of put- 
ting grave matters in a ridiculous light, 
which produces Comic Histories of England, 
Comic LBlackstones, Comic Parliamentary 
Debates, Comic Latin Grammars, and the 
like. Dreary indeed must be the fun of such 
books ; but that is not the worst ef them. 
Yet one cannot seriously object to such a 
facetious serial as Punch, which represents 
the funny element in our sad insular charac- 
ter. Punch lives by the art of putiing things, 
and putting them in a single way; but how 
wonderfully well, how successfully, how ge- 
nially, he puts all things funnily! But to 
burlesque Macbeth or Othello, to travesty 
Virgil, to parody the soliloquy in Hamlet, 
though it may be putting things in a novel 
and amusing way, approaches to the nature 
of sacrilege. Sometimes, indeed, the ludi- 
crous way of putting things has served an 
admirable purpose ; as in the imitations of 
Southey’s Sapphics and Kotzebue’s morality 
in the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. And the 





ludicrous way of putting things has some- 
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times brought them much more vividly home towards Mr. Snooks for saying behind my 
to “men’s business and bosoms,” as in| back that my articles are wretched trash. 
Sydney Smith’s description of the possible | He has frequently said in my presence that 
results of a French invasion. Nor has it) they are far superior to any thing ever writ- 
failed to answer the end of most cogent ar-| ten by Macaulay, Milton, or Shakspeare. I 
gument, as in his description of Mrs. Par-| knew that after my dear friend’s civility had 


‘ : | : : : 
tington sweeping back the Atlantic Ocean. been subjected to so violent a strain as was 


Do not fancy, my friend, that you can by | implied in his making the latter declaration, 
possibility so live that ill-natured folk will it would of necessity fly back, like a released 
not be able to put every thing you do unfa- | bow, whenever he left me; and that the first 
vorably. The old man with the ass was a mutual acquaintance he met would have the 
martyr to the desire so to act that there | satisfaction of hearing the case put ina very 
should be no possibility of putting what he | different way. And no doubt, if my dear 
did as wrong. And when John Gilpin’s wife, | friend were put upon his oath, his true opin- 
for fear the neighbors should think her ion of me would transpire as nearly midway 
proud, caused the chaise to draw up five | between the two ways of putting it respec- 
doors off, rely upon it some of the neigh- tively before my face and behind my back. 
bors would say she did so in the design of} You are a country clergyman, let us say, 
making her carriage the more conspicuous. | my reader, with a small parish; and while 
When you give a dinner-party, and after | you do your duty faithfully and zealously, 
your guests are gone, sit down and review you spend a spare hour now and then upon 
the progress of the entertainment, thinking a review or a magazine article. You like 
how nicely every thing went on, do you re- | the thought that thus, from your remote sol- 
member, madam, that at that same moment itude, you are addressing a larger audience 
your guests are seated in their own homes, | than that which you address Sunday by Sun- 
putting all the circumstances in quite a dif-| day. You think that reasonable and candid 
ferent way: laughing at your hired green- | people would say that this is an improving 
grocer, who (you are just saying) looked so and pleasant way of employing a little leis- 
like a butler; execrating your champagne, | ure time, instead of rusting into stupidity, 
which (you are this moment flattering your- or mooning about blankly, or smoking your- 
self) passed for the product of the grape and | self into vacancy, or reading novels, or lis- 
not of the gooseberry ; and generally put- | tening to and retailing gossip, or hanging 
ting yourself, your children, your house, | about the streets of the neighboring county 
your dinner, your company, your music, | town, or growing sarcastic and misanthropic. 
into such ridiculous light, that, if you knew | But don’t, you remember, my dear friend, 
it (which happily you never will), you would that although you put the case in this way, 
wish that you had mingled a little strych- | it is highly probable that some of your ac- 
nine with the vintage so vilified. Still, it is | quaintances, whose proffered contributions 
pleasant to believe that there is no real mal-|to the periodical with which you are sup- 
ice in the way in which most people cut up| posed to be connected have been “ declined 
their friends behind their backs. You really | with thanks,” and whom malignant editors 
have a very kindly feeling towards Mr. A. | exclude from the opportunity of enlightening 
or Mrs. B., though you do turn them into an ungrateful world, may put the matter very 
ridicule in their absence. After laughing at | differently indeed? True, you are always 
Mr. A. to Mrs. B., you are quite ready to | thoroughly prepared with your sermon on 
laugh at Mrs. B. to Mr. A. The truth ap-| Sundays, you are assiduous in your care of 
pears to be, that all this is an instance of | the sick and the aged, you have cottage lec- 
that reaction which is necessary to human tures here and there throughout the parish, 
beings. In people’s presence politeness re- | you teach classes of children and young peo- 
quires that you should put every thing that | ple, you know familiarly the face and the 
concerns them in the most agreeable and fa- | circumstances of every soul of your popula- 
vorable way. Impatient of this constraint, | tion, and you honestly give your heart and 
you revenge yourself upon it whenever cir-| strength to your sacred calling, suffering 
cumstances permit, by putting things in the nothing whatever to interfere with that; but 
opposite fashion. I feel not the least enmity | do you fancy that all this diligence will pre- 
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vent Miss Lemonjuice and Mr. Flyblow from | which a man, a place, a book is put to us for 
exclaiming, “Ah, see Mr. Smith; isn’t it] the first time! Something of cheerlessness 
dreadful? See how he neglects his proper | and dreariness will always linger about even 
work, and spends his time, his whole time,|the summer aspect of the house which you 
in writing articles for the Quarterly Review ! | first approached when the winter afternoon 
It’s disgraceful! The bishop, if he did his| was closing in, dark, gusty, cold, miserable- 
duty, would pull him up!” looking What a diiierence it makes to the 

A striking instance of the effect of skil-| little man who is to have a tooth pulled out, 
fully putting things may be found in the] whether the dentist approaches with a griey- 
diary of Warren Hastings. The great gov-| ous look, in silence, with the big forceps con- 
ernor-general always insisted that his con-/| spicuous in his hand ; or comes up cheerfully, 
duct of Indian affairs had been just and be-| with no display of stcel, and says, with a 
neficent, and that the charges brought by | smiling face, ‘‘ Come, my little friend, it will 
Burke and Sheridan were without foundation | be over in a moment; you will hardly have 
in truth. He declared that he had that con-| time to feel it ; you will stand it like a brick, 
viction in the centre of his being; that he| and mamma will be proud of having sucha 
was as sure of it as of his own existence. | brave little boy!” Or, if either man or boy 
But as he listened to the opening speech of | has a long task to go through, how much 
Burke, he tells us he saw things in a new| more easily it will be done if it is put up in 
light. Te felt the spell of the way in which | separate divisions than if it is set before one 
the great orator put things. Could this really | all in a mass! Divide et impera states a 
be the right way? ‘For half an hour,” grand principle in the art of putting things. 
says Hastings, “1 looked up at Burke in a| If your servant is to clear away a mass of 
reverie of wonder, and during that time I| snow, he will do it in half the time and with 
actually felt myself the most guilty being/ twice the pleasure if you first mark it out 
upon earth!” But Hastings adds that he | into squares, to be cleared away one after the 
did what the boy who has played truant does | other. By the make of our being we like to 
—he took refuge in his own way of putting | have many starts and many arrivals: it does 
things. ‘I recurred to my own heart, andj not do to look too far on withouta break. I 
there found what sustained me under all this | remember the driver of a mail-coach telling 
accusation.” me, as I sat on the box through a sixty-mile 

A young lad’s choice of a profession de-/| drive, that it would weary him to death to 
pends mainly upon the way in which the life | drive that road daily if it were as straight as 
of that profession is put before him. Ifa}a railway: he liked the turnings and ‘wind- 
boy is to go to the bar it will be expedient to | ings, which put the distance in the form of 
make the ‘chanecHorship the prominent fea-| successive bits. It was sound philosophy in 
ture in the picture presented tohim. It will| Sydney Smith to advise us, whether phys- 
be better to keep in the background the) ically or morally, to “take short views.” It 
lonely evenings in the chambers at the Tem- | would knock you up at once if, when the 
ple, the weary back-benches in court, the | railway-carriage moved out of the station at 
heart-sickening waiting year after year. And | Edinburgh, you began to trace in your mind’s 
the first impression, strongly rooted, will) eye the whole route to London. Never do 
probably last. I love my own profession. | that. Think first of Dunbar, then of New- 
I would exchange its life and its work for no | castle, then of York, and, putting the thing 
other position on earth; but I fecl that I owe | thus, you will get over the distance without 
part of its fascination to the fragrance of fatigue of mind. What littie child would 
boyish fancies of it which linger yet. Blessed , have heart to begin the alphabet, if before he 
be the kind and judicious parent or pre-, did so, you put clearly before him all the 
ceptor, whose skilful putting of things long , school and college work of which it is the be- 
ago has given to our vocation, w hatev er it ginning? The poor little thing would knock 
may be, a charm which can overcome the dis- up at once, wearied out by your want of 
gust which might otherwise come of the hard skill in putting things. And so it is that 
realities, the little daily worries, the discour- Providence, kindly and gradually putting 
agements and frustated hopes! How much things, wiles us onward, still keeping hope 
depends on first impressions—on the way in’ and heart, through the trials and cares of 
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life. Ah, if we had had it put to us at the 
outset how much we should have to go 
through, to reach even our present stage in 
life, we should have been ready to think of 
the best plan to sit down and die at once! 
But, in compassion for human weakness, the 
Great Director and Shower of events prac- 
tises the Art of Putting Things. Might not 
we sometimes do so when we do not? When 
we see some poor fellow grumbling at his 
lot, and shirking his duty, might not a little 
skill employed in putting these things in a 
proper light serve better than merely ex- 
pressing our contempt or indignation? A 
single sentence might make him sce that 
what he was complaining of was reasonable 
and right. It is quite wonderful from what 
odd and perverse points of view people will 
look at things: and then things look so very 
different. ‘The hill behind your house, which 
you have seen a thousand times, you would 
not know if you approached it from some un- 
wonted quarter. Now, if you see a man af- 
flicted with a perverse twist of mind, making 
him put things in general or something in 


particular in a wrong way, you do him a much 
kinder turn ia directing him how to put 


things rightly, than if you were a skilful sur- 
geon and cured him of the most fearful 
squint that ever hid behind blue spectacles. 

Did not Franklin go to hear Whitefield 
preach a charity sermon resolved not to give 
a penny ; and was he not so thoroughly over- 
come by the great preacher’s way of putting 
the claims of the charity which he was advo- 
cating, that he ended by emptying his pock- 
ets into the plate? I dare say Alexander the 
Great was somewhat staggered in his plans 
of conquest by Parmenio’s way of putting 
things. ‘“ After you have conquered Persia, 
what will you do?” Then I shall conquer 
India.” ‘ After you have conquered India, 
what will you do?” ‘Conquer Scythia.” 
“And after you have conquered Scythia, 
what will you do?” | “Sit down and rest.” 
“Well,” said Parmenio to the conqueror, 
“why not sit down and rest now?” I trust 


way of putting things, when the young man 
saii he meant to go down a coal pit. “ Why 
go down 2 coal pit ?” said Sheridan the elder. 
“* Merely to be able to say I have been there.” 
“You blockhead,” replied the high-princi- 
’ L Do if 
led sire, “‘ what is there to keep you from 
I ’ 
7 7 M4 ” 
saying so without going ? 
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I remember witnessing a decided success 
of the art of putting things. A vulgar rich 
man, who had recently bought an estate in 
Aberdeenshire, exclaimed, ‘‘ It is monstrous 
hard; Ihave just had this morning to pay 
forty pounds of stipend to the parish minis- 
ter for my property. Now, I never enter 
the parish church (nor any other, he might 
have added), and why should I pay to main- 
tain a Church to which I don’t belong?” I 
omit the oaths which served as sauce. Now, 
that was Mr. Oddbody’s way of putting 
things, and you would say his case was a 
hard one. But a quict man who was present 
changed the aspect of matters. ‘Is it not 
true, Mr. Oddbody,” he said, ‘* that when 
you bought your estate, its rental was reck- 
oned after deducting the payment you men- 
tion; that the exact value of your annual 
payment to the minister was calculated, and 
the amount deducted from the price you 
paid for the property ? And is it not there- 
fore true, that not a penny of that forty 
pounds really comes out of your pocket?” 
Mr. Oddbody’s face elongated. The by- 
standers unequivocally signified what they 
thought of him; and as long as he lived he 
never failed to be remembered as the man 
who had tried to extort sympathy by false 
pretences. 

To no man is tact in putting things more 
essential than to the clergyman. An inju- 
dicious and unskilful preacher may so put 
the doctrines which he sets forth as to make 
them appear revolting and absurd. It is a 
fearful thing 'to hear a stupid fellow preach- 
ing upon the doctrine of Election. He mzy 
so put that doctrine that he shall fill every 
clever young lad who hears him with preju- 
dices against Christianity, which may last 
through life. And in advising one’s parish- 
ioners, especially in administering reproof 
where needful, let the parish priest, if he 
would do good, call into play all his tact. 
With the best intentions, through lack of 


‘skill in putting things, he may do great 
: mischief. 
young Sheridan was proof against his father’s | 


Let the calomel be concealed 
beneath the jelly. Not that I counsel sneak- 


| iness; that is worse than the most indiscrect 
honesty. 


There is no need to put things, 
like the dean immortalized by Pope, who 
when preaching in the Chapel Royal, said 
to his hearers that unless they led religious 
lives they would ultimately reach a place 
“which he would not mention in so polite 
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an assembly.” Nor will it be expedient to sublime way, like Milton and Sir A. Alison; 
put things like the contemptible wretch | or in the ridiculous way, like Punch (of de- 
who, preaching before Louis XIV., said) sign), and Sir A. Alison (unintentionally) ; 
Nous mourrons tous; then, turning to the | ‘or in the romantic way, like Mr. G. P. R. 
king, and bowing humbly, presque tous.'|James; or in the minutely circumstantial 
And it is only in addressing quite excep- | Way, like Defoe or Poe; or in the affectedly 
tional congregations that it would now-a- | | simple way, like Peter Bell; or in the forci- 
days be regarded as a piece of proper respect | ble, knowing way, like Macaulay ; ; or in the 
for the mighty ofthe earth, were the preacher, | genial, manly, good- humored way, like Syd- 
in stating that all who heard him were sin- | ney Smith; or in the flippant way, like Mr. 
ners, to odd, by way of reservation, all who | | Richard Swive eller, who when he went to ask 
have less than a thousand a year. for an old gentleman, inquired as to the 
Any man who approaches the matter with | health of the “ancient buffalo;” or in the 
a candid spirit, must be much struck by the lackadaisical way, like many young ladies; 
difference between the Protestant and the | or in the whining, grumbling way, like many 
Roman Catholic ways of putting the points | silly people whom it is unnecessary to name; 
at issue between the two great Churches. | or in the pretentious, lofty way, introducing 
The Roman prayers are in Latin, for in- ‘familiarly many titled names without the 
stance. <A violent Protestant says that the |least necessity, like many natives of beauti- 
purpose is to keep the people in ignorance. | tiful Erin. 
A strong Romanist tells you that Latin was| What nonsense it is to say, as it has been 
the universal language of educated men when ' said, that the effect of any thing spoken or 
these prayers were drawn up; and puts it ‘written depends upon the essential thought 
that it is a fine thing to think that in all | alone. Why, nine-tenths of the practical 
Romish churches over Christendom the de- ! power depends on the way in which it is puf. 
votions of the people are expressed in the | ‘Somebody has asserted that any thought 
selfsame words. ‘Take keeping back the | which is not eloquent in any words what- 
Dible from the people. To us nothing ap-/| ever, is not eloquent at all. He might as 
pears more flagrant than to deprive any man | well have said that black was white. Not 
of God’s written word. Still the Romanist | to speak of the charm of the mere music of 
has something to say for himself, IIe puts | gracefully modulated words, and felicitously 
it that there is so much difficulty in under-| arranged phrases, how much there is in 
standing much of the Liile—that such per- | beautifully logical treatment, and beautifully 
nicious crrors have followed from false in- | clear development, that will interest a cul- 
terpretations of it. Think, even, of the! tivated man ina speech or a treatise, quite 
dogma of the infallibility of the Church. | irrespective of its subject. I have known a 
The Protestant puts that dogma as an in-|very.eminent man say that it was a delight 
stance of unheard-of arrogance. The Ro-|to him to hear Follett make a speech, he 
manist puts it as an instance of deep humility |did not care about what. The matter was 
and earnest faith, He says he does not | no matter; the intellectual treat was to watch 
hold that the Church, in her own wisdom, | how the great advocate put it. And we have 
is able to keep infallibly right ; but he says | all read with delight stories with no incident 
that he has perfect confidence that God will|and little character, yet which derived a 
not suffer the Church deliberately to fall into | nameless fascination from the way in which 
crror. Mere, certainly, we have two very|they were told. Tell me truly, my fair 
different ways of putting the same things. reader, did you not shed some tears over 
But who shall say that there are no more | Dicken’s story of Richard Doubledick? 
than two ways of putting any incident, or|Could you have read that story aloud with- 
any opinion, or any character? There are/out breaking down? And yet, was there 
innumerable ways,—ways as many as are | ever a story with less init? But how beau- 
the idiosyncracies of the men that put them. | tifully Dickens put what little there was, 
You have to describe an event, have you? | and how the melody of the closing sentences 
Then you may put it in the plain matter-of- | of the successive paragraphs lingera on the 
fact way, like the Zimes’ reporter; or in the|car! And you have not forgotten the ex- 
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quisite touches with which Mrs. Stowe put | 
so simple a matter as a mother looking into 
her dead baby’s drawer. I have known an 
attempt at the pathetic made on a kindred 
topic provoke yells of laughter; but I could 
not bear the woman, and hardly the man, 
who could read Mrs. Stowe’s putting of that 
simple conception without the reverse of 
smiles. Many readers, too, will not forget 
how much more sharply they have seen 
many places and things, from railway engine 
sheds to the Britannia Bridge, when put by 
the graphic pen of Sir Francis Head. That 
lively baronet is the master of clear, sharp 
presentment. 

Ihave not hitherto spoken of such ways 
of putting things as were practised in King 
Hudson’s railway reports, or in those of the 
Glasgow Western Bank, cooked to make 
things pleasant by designed misrepresenta- 
tion So far we have been thinking of com- 
paratively innocent variations in the ways 
of putting things—of putting the bst foot 
foremost in a comparatively honest way. 
But how much intentional misrepresenta- 
tion there is in British society. How few 


people can tell a thing exactly as they saw 


it! It goes in one color and comes out an- 
other, like light through tinted glass. It is 
rather amusing, by the way, when a friend 
comes and tells you a story which he hears 
from yourself, but so put that you hardly 
know it again. Unscrupulous putters of 
things should have good memories. There 
is no reckoning the ways in which, by vary- 
ing the term of an expression, by a tone or 
look, an entirely false view may be given of 
a conversation, a transaction, or an event. 
A lady says to her cook, you are by no 
means over-worked. The cook complains 
in the servants’ hall that her mistress said 
she had nothing to do. Lies, in the sense | 
of pure inventions, art not common, I be- 
lieve, among people with any claim to re- 
spectability; but it is perfectly awful to 
think how great a part of ordinary conver- 
sation, especially in little country towns, 
consists in putting things quite differently 
from the actual fact; in short, of wilful mis- 
representation. Many people cannot resist 
the temptation to deepen the colors, and 
strengthen the lines, of any narration, in 
order to make it more telling. Unluckily, 
things-usually.occur in life in such a man- 
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ner as just to miss what would give them a 
point and make a good story of them, and 
the temptation is strong to make them, by 
the deflection of a hair’s breadth, what they 
ought to have been. 

It is sad to think, that in ninety-nine out 
of every hundred cases in which things are 
thus untruly put, the representation is made 
worse than the reality. Few old ladies 
endeavor, by their imaginative putting of 
things, to exhibit their acquaintances as 
wiser, better, and more amiable, than the 
fact. An exception may be made whenever 
putting her friends and their affairs in a dig- 
nified light would reflect credit upon the old 
lady herself. Zhen, indeed , their income is 
vast, their house is magnificent, their horses 
are Eclipses, their conversation is brilliant, 
their attention to their friends unwearying 
and indescribable. Alas for our race: that 
we lean to evil rather than to good, and that 
it is so much more easy and piquant to pitch 
into a man than to praise him. 

Let us rejoice that there is one happy case 
in which the way of putting things, though 
often false, is always favorable. I mean the 
accounts which are given in country newspa- 
pers of the character and the doings of the 
great men of the district. I often admire 
the country editor’s skill in putting all things 
(save the speech of the opposition M.P., as 
already mentioned) in such a rosy light; 
nor do I admire his genial bonhomie less 
than his art. If a marquis makes a stam- 
mering speech, it is sure to be put as most 
interesting and eloquent. If the rector 
preaches a dull and stupid charity sermon, 
it is put as striking and effective. A public 
meeting, consisting chiefly of empty benches, 
is put as most respectably attended. A gift 
of a little flannel and coals at Christmas- 
time, is put as seasonable munificence. A 
bald and seedy building just erected in the 
High Street, is put as chaste and classical ; 
an extravagant display of gingerbread deco- 
ration is put as gorgeous and magnificent. 
In brief, what other men heartily wish this 
world were, the conductors of local prints 
boldly declare that it is. Whatever they 
think a great man would like to be called, 
that they make haste to call him. Happy 
fellows, if they really believe that they live 
in such a world, and among such beings as 
they put! Their gushing heart is too much 
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for even their sharp head, and they see all 
things glorified by the sunshine of their own 
exceeding amiability. 

The subject greatens on me, but the paper 
dwindles : the five-and-forty fair expanses of 
foolscap are darkened at last. It would 


need a volume, not an essay, to do this mat- 
ter justice. Sir Bulwer Lytton has declared 
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in pages charming but too many, that the 
world’s great question is WHAT WILL HE DO 
witH IT? I shall not debate the point, but 
simply add, that only second to that ques- 
tion in comprehensive reach and in practi- 
cal importance is the question— 

How WILL HE PUT IT? 





Cuicaco Acapemy or Science. — The 
Chicago Academy of Science has adopted a prof- 
itable plan for the advancement of geology, by 
making observations in the field. In this the 
members have been liberally aided by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which has given them free con- 
veyance to distant portions of the State. It is 
the design of the association to popularize science, 
and much effort is being made to interest the 
community. The academy during the less than 
four years of its existence, has succeeded in col- 
lecting a cabinet of more than 40,000 specimens 
in the various departments of natural science, 
almost entirely from Illinois. Five mectings 
have been held in the field during the summer— 
one in Marion county, three hundred miles south 
of Chicago, in June; and one held last week at 
Galena,among the lead mines. The encourage- 
ment given to the academy, the facilities ex- 
tended by railroad companies has done much to 
advance a knowledge of science in the North- 
west, which is especially rich in geological for- 
mation. 


On the fourth of last month was opened the first 
Turkish railway connecting Tchernaveda (Turk- 
ish, Boghaskeni) on the Danube, and Kustendjie, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, a distance of about 
forty miles. By the old route these two points 
were three hundred miles apart. Travellers 
by the railway thus economize two hundred and 
sixty miles, besides avoiding the many dangers 
attendant on the navigation of the Danube and 
the delays so common at the Sulina mouth of 
that viver. The opening of this’ line, which is 
destined to stimulate the commercial activity of 
the region, was attended by many of the English 
directors of the undertaking, and the representa- 
tives of Turkey, Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and 
many sections of Tartary, whose costumes pre- 
sented a very picturesque appearance. ‘Though 
Kthem Pasha, who represented the Sultan on 
this occasion, took a warm interest in the suc- 
cess of the railway, it was evident that his suite: 
were not very anxious to trust themselves to the 
tender mercies of the snorting steam monster 
whose acquaintance they then made for the first 
time; but a couple of unhappy sheep having 





been dragged forward and their throats cut, one 
on each of the rails over which the engine would 
pass, the Pacha’s people consented, on the 
strength of this propitiatory offering, to accom- 
pany their chief into the carriages reserved for 
them, although their faith was sorely tried in the 
effort. The people of Kustendjie did not share 
these terrors; but were so anxious to try the 
new mode of travelling that force was necessary 
to keep them out of the carriages. The trip 
went off most successfully ; a grand luncheon, 
in the English style, awaited the guests on their 
arrival at ‘'chernavoda ; and a yet grander din- 
ner was provided for them on their return to 
Kustendjie, at the “New Railway Hotel,” in 
the garden of which establishment a shed, hand- 
somely decorated, had been erected for the pur- 
pose. More than one hundred persons sat down 
to this international banquet, at which toasts 
were drunk to the health of Queen: Victoria and 
the Turkish Sultan; the Pasha testifying the 
most cordial interest in the doings of the day, 
and expressing his hope that similar lines of 
communication would be opened in every part 
of Turkey. 


Mititary Funerats.—To answer A. C, 
Lomax’s queries I have looked through several 
military works. The earliest account of the 
procession, etc. that I have been able to trace 
is contained in a folio work entitled The Com- 
pleat Body of the Art Military, by Richard Elton, 
lieut.-colonel, published in 1688. In chap. 25. 
lib. 111. pp. 190-192, A. C. Lomax will find 
full instructions for “the ordering of a private 
company into a funeral service ;”” and in chap. 
26. lib. 111. p. 192, similar instructions, though 
more brief, for “the ordering of a regiment to a 
funeral occasion.” In both cases the systems 
then followed very much resemble the general 
one now the rule of the service. The rear (that 
is, the junior ranks) marched in front, with 
arms reversed, and at the grave fired three vol- 
leys. This is sufficient to show that the custom 
is not a modern institution; but whence its ori- 
gin is yet to be ascertained. Should A. C. Lo- 
max desire a copy of the chapters alluded to, I 
shall be happy to give him attention.— Notes and 
Queries. 





612 MOUNTAINEERING. 
From The Saturday Review. 
MOUNTAINEERING. 
MOUNTAINEERING seems to be obtaining 
general recognition as one of our national 
sports, and it is curious to observe the man- 
ner in which the accidents arising from it 
are remarked upon. In every quarter they 
call forth, not deprecations, but justifications 


nitely valuable in themselves, but in almost 
every sort of emergency they go far to en- 
sure safety. They are very largely depen- 
dent upon habit, and the risk run in acquir- 
ing them may be fairly looked upon in the 
light of an insurance paid against future 
dangers. A man who incurs certain well 
understood risks advisedly, and with proper 
of the practice. The burden of every news- | preparation, acquires, at a comparatively 
aper article which has appeared upon the | small price, habits of mind which would give 
fate melancuoly occurrences in the Alps and| him an immense advantage if he were ever 
the Tyrol has been Zw ne cede malis sed con- | placed unexpectedly in any dangerous situa- 
tra audentior ito. What does it matter if| tion. 
here and there a few people are killed, so| There is a great deal to be said in favor of 
long as the national character for courage | the particular pursuit which has suggested 
and the national love of adventure are kept | these observations, and which has been so 
up in full vigor? There is something emi- | lately added to the number of our national 
nently spirited in this, and exceedingly char-| sports. In the first place, no mere amuse- 
acteristic of the temper of the day. Indeed, | ment is so closely associated with something 
these exhortations go so far that one might | higher than mere amusement. A man can 
sometimes be inclined to fear that they are hardly pass many days amongst scenes of 
a little forced; but this would be a harsh | such stupendous magnificence and exquisite 
criticism. There is no doubt that, whatever | beauty as the high Alps afford without learn- 
may be the faults of our generation, physical | ing from them something more than the arts 
cowardice is not usually one of them; and| of walking and climbing. No natural ob- 
this is a matter of such immense importance | jects readily accessible to inhabitants of this 
that we willingly subscribe to the doctrine | part of the world can be compared for splen- 
that it is well worth a good deal of danger| dor or for beauty to glaciers and snow moun- 





and a certain number of individual catas- 
trophes. A hardy and high-spirited breed 
of men is of more national value, even in a 


merely military point of view, than any 


amount of discipline. No one thinks of giv- 
ing up the Volunteer movement because ac- 


cidents sometimes occur with cannons and | 


rifles; and it is perfectly right to apply the 
same principle to the proposal to desert 
mountains, yachts, and hunting-fields. In- 
deed, the parallel might be carried evea 
further than it usually is, with strict pro- 
priety. 
but it is much more dangerous to be afraid of 
fighting. A nation of cowards loses not 
only liberty and self-respect, which are in- 
finitely more valuable than life, but it loses 
more lives than a nation of brave men. 
Wherever a nation has been weak enough to 
allow itself to be oppressed, life and property 
have been insecure, and its soil has often 
become the battle-ground of fiercer races 
who have had the smallest possible respect 
for the wretched inhabitants. The security 
and quiet of modern Europe are owing in a 
great degree to the warlike character of its 
population, and in almost every instance the 
internal peace and security of a country is 
an accurate measure of the pugnacity of the 


It is a dangerous thing to fight, | 


|tains. No one who has once seen the sun 
rise over what looks like a world of snow 
and rock totally uninhabited except by his 
companions and himself, will ever forget it. 
Such sights can never become commonplace 
or vulgar. They must always tend to ele- 
vate and refine the minds of those who have 
the good fortune to see them often; nor can 
they ever be degraded by the vulgar and dis- 
reputable associations which are unfortu- 
nately so closely connected with many athletic 
pursuits that respectable people shrink from 
them. There is no fear of betting rings, 
sporting publicans, and thimble-riggers on 
,Monte Rosa or the Jungfrau, nor is there 
any thing savage or brutal in the risks run 
or in the efforts required there. 

| Apart from the exquisite beauty of the 
/mountains, which must influence every man 
of the least refinement of mind, they can 
‘hardly fail to excite, in a powerful way, the 
curiosity of even the most sluggish of man- 
‘kind. There are few more marvellous ob- 
jects than a glacier, and its marvels are of 
so startling and obvious a description that it 
is impossible to pass them by unnoticed. 
| No one who has ever looked through the 
works of Professor Forbes or Professor Tyn- 
dall can walk over one without feeling that 


population. In precisely the same way, a he might study its wonders for wecks with 
man can only become hardy and active at inexhaustible interest. The immense rivor 
the price of a certain degree of risk, but! of ice, flowing through gorges and over 
when he has paid the price he enjoys immu- | cliffs, grinding the rocks into meal, or pol- 
nities which are more than equivalent. Cour-| ishing and engraving their surfaces with in- 
age and presence of mind are not only infi- struments of which the effects will be dis- 
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tinctly traceable when, after the lapse of good nerves, and good weather, the prevent- 
thousands upon thousands of years, men ible dangers of mountaineering may gen- 
dispute the origin of the name of Mont erally be overcome. That is, a man of active 
Blanc, is in its way as impressive a sight as habits and with good nerves may, by taking 
Niagara. The fact that all that apparent proper precautions and opportunities, learn, 
ruin and confusion represents in reality the | without very serious risk, the art of walking 
harmonious working of the most definite | over places which would be extremely dan- 


causes, and that the direction of every cre- 


|gerous without those qualifications. ‘This 


vasse and the cyclopean architecture of every | view of the matter has perhaps not been 


moraine depends upon, and might be ex- 
plained by, general principles, is perhaps 
the most striking illustration of the distinc- 
tive character of physical science that could 
be mentioned. A glacier is a far more won- 
derful machine than any that human inge- 
nuity ever devised ; and the interest of study- 
ing its operations is as much superior to the 
interest of studying the best manufactory in 
Lancashire as the pleasure of walking through 
the Alps is superior to the pleasure of walk- 
one the streets of Manchester. 

.o man of sense will sympathize with the 
objections sometimes urged against field 
sports on the ground of their inhumanity. 
Hunting and shooting are admirable things, 
but still it makes in favor of any amusement 
that it gives pain to no living creature. A 
man who spends his summer holiday in 
climbing over the Alps runs a certain amount 
of risk himself, but no one can even suggest 
that he injures anybody else. Mountain- 
eering produces no poaches, no murdering 
of keepers, no heart-burniugs, and it is the 
silliest of all charges that it bribes the guides 
to risk their lives. Except the poor fellow 
who lost his life on the Col de Géant, no 
guide, we believe, has met with a fatal ac- 
cident for many years. But hardly a winter 
passes in which several of the same class of 
men do not get killed in chamois-hunting. 
The truth is that there is a class of men in 
Switzerland who are just as much at home 
in the Alps as a sailor is at sea, and it is as 
absurd to say that people ought not to go 
into the high Alps for fear their guides 
should be killed, as to say that they ought 
not to go out in a pleasure-boat. for fear the 
boatman should be drowned. What with 
wood-cutting, haymaking, and chamois-hunt- 
ing, these men are constantly on the moun- 
tains, and the only consequence of ceasing to 
employ them as guides would be that they 
would be deprived of the best part of their 
income. Besides, as Mr. Kennedy justly. 
observed in his letter to the Zimes, the 
guides are as enthusiastic about the moun- 
tains as their employers, and rejoice in a dif- 
ficult ascent. 

So much has been said about the dangers 
of Alpine expeditions that it is not easy to 
add any thing new to the discussion of them. 
The real state of the case is pretty generally 
recognized, With experience, prudence, 


sufficiently attended to. It illustrates one 
of the great advantages of the pursuit in 
question. The dangers of the high Alps 
are very real indeed, but they are capable of 
being removed by practice, because, though 
real, they act principally on the imagination. 
It is a dangerous thing to walk along a steep 
slope of snow, and it is a dangerous thing to 
stand up to be shot at, but there is this ¢s- 
sential difference between the two dangers 
—the first ceases to be dangerous by prac- 
tice, the second is just the same for the most 
experienced veteran and the rawest recruit. 
The process of acquiring the necessary expe- 
rience is not in itself dangerous, because it 
can be done by degrees. A man may begin 
by easy expeditions, and get on to hard ones, 
and thus he has all the benefit of strengthen- 
ing his nerves and forming habits of re- 
source and self-reliance without very much 
risk. There are, no doubt, dangers which 
cannot be guarded against. Avalanches, 
showers of stones, sudden changes of weath- 
er, know no distinctions of person ; yet even 
in these cases, skill and strength can do a 
great deal. Moreover, the places where 
there is a chance of such occurrences may, 
and generally ought to be, avoided, though 
they are sometimes inevitable; and it is in 
this small residue of cases that the dangers 
of the mountains may be put in the same 
category, in point of kind, as the dangers 
of a battle, though it need hardly be said 
that they are not to be compared with them 
in degree. 

There is one objection to discussing too 
frequently the dangers of mountains, or of 
any common amusement, which deserves no- 
tice. It is the fear of producing sham ad- 
ventures. A most ludicrous instance of the 
kind was reported in the Zimes about a 
week ago. A party of gentlemen got be- 
nighted on a Highland moor, somewhere 
near Glencoe, and had to pass a misty night 
on the heather. They had some whiskey 
and oatcake, a change of clothes in their 
knapsacks, and plaids; yet the reporter of 
the dreadful event took it for granted that 
they were all going to die. He thought that 
the awful night would never come to an end, 
wondered whether he should ever see his 
dear friends any more, and passed in re- 
view all the events of his life. He seems to 
ihave been quite surprised to find himself 
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alive in the morning. A man might have 
some excuse for dying if he had to sleep out 
in a heavy storm of rain or snow and wind, 
but he must be made of very poor stuff if a 
mere ordinary night in the open air de- 
stroyed him. No man in the vigor of his 


age, and in sound health, ought to think it 
a tremendous hardship to sleep out if he had 
a blanket and there was no rain; and the 
blanket only makes the difference of a cer- 
tain degree of warmth. A party of men, 
with two suits of clothes apiece, and plaids, 
must have lost their wits from fear if they 
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really objected to bivouac on a Scotch moor. 
All they had to do was to put on all their 
clothes, keep close together, and lay their 
plaids over them, and they would have been 
as safe, though not as comfortable, as in their 
own beds. No one would ever hesitate for 
an instant to travel all night—however rainy 
it might be—outside a mail coach, or to sleep 
on the deck of a steamer, if there was any 
motive for it; and a Scotch moor, though a 
dreary place, cannot be worse than Scotch 
highroads or the German Ocean. 








One of the Swiss who recently competed for 


the prizes at Wimbledon (M. Albert Wessel), | 


has published in Switzerland an account of the 
reception which the Swiss met with in England, 
and of the impressions left on him by his stay 
there. 
points of view, especially at 2 moment when the 
eye of more than one reckless spoiler is turned 


towards the litle community of freemen which | 


holds the chicf passes of the Alps. But it is 
curious to observe how he traced at once, in the 
pettiest details, that which it rarely occurs to a 
German or a French traveller to remark—that 
exemption from administrative guardianship 
which, tothe mass of men, is the most substan- 
tial and appreciable fruit of freedom :— 

** We have only cast a glance at England, for, 
like true riflemen, we thought it our duty con- 
scientiously to pass the week of our stay at 
Wimbledon. But one thing struck us all, and 
a single day was enough to leave the impression 
on our minds ; it is the contrast between France 
and England, her nearest neighbor. We Swiss, 
habituated to liberty of speech and action, felt 
ourselves as free, as tranquil at Wimbledon or 
in London, as in our own country. In London 
you meet neither soldiers nor agents of police or 
commissaries. <A traveller leaving France can- 
not put his foot on a steamboat if his papers are 
not in order; a special commissary delivers a 
permit of embarkation at Boulogne, and another 


commissary, standing like a sentinel at the port, | 


reccives the said permit and suffers you to pass. 
Wherever you go you meet embroidered collars, 
three-cornered hats, and swords at the side. 
Seven leagues from there, at Foikestone, on the 
other side of the Channel, you Icave that same 
steamboat without anybody asking whence you 
come or whither you go; and without passport 
or permit you might leave the same port for 
Canada or Rio Janeiro, without the British gov- 
ernment concerning itself the least upon the sub- 


The pampliet is interesting in many | 


| ject. Wherever you are in France and whatever 
you do, you find a barrier before you, and some 
official of the Administration watching over it. 
On the railways the traveller, once he has taken 
his ticket, is shut up in a room where his friends 
eannot follow him, whether he likes it er not, 
}and 2 man in embroidered coat and three-cor- 
fnered hat is watching over him as usual. In 
England, as in the charming stations of Solcure, 
and Langenthal, the passenger walks freely on 
| the platform, wishes good-by to friends, chooses 
lis carriage, and never sees an official, unless he 
has some service or kindness to ask of him. 
| These may seem paltry details ; but they are not 
—they are specimens of moral habits ; and I re- 
| peat that, in proportion as we were hampered 
‘and even harassed during our short passage 
across France, so did-we feel ourselves happy in 
free England, where we seemed, in the midst of 
so much greatness, to find again the simple man- 
| ners and the liberties of our country.”’—Saturday 
| Review. 


| New Fusisite Attoy.—A new fusible alloy 
has been discgvered by a gentleman of Nashville, 
|'Tenn., Dr. B. Wood, which fuses at 150° F., a 
' much lower temperature than any other alloy now 
; known. It is especially adapted for light cast- 
ings, and is composed of 1 to 2 parts of cadmium, 
| 7 to 8 parts of bismuth, 2 parts of tin, and 4 
parts of lead. By the addition of mereury the 
fusing point may be lowered to almost any ex- 
tent, without impairing the tenacity of the metal. 
Cadmium is well known to possess the property 
of promoting the fusibility of several metals, as 
copper, tin, lead, and bismuth, though on silver, 
antimony, and mercury it has no such effect. 
The alloy which fuses at the next lowest tem- 
perature is that composed of 1 part of tin, 1 of 
lead and 2 of bismuth, fusing at about 200°, 
This discovery is of great importance. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
TOASTING THE LADIES. 

AFTER the Social Science Association had 
got through most of its heavy work, it hada 
great banquet, and after dinner came the 
usual series of toasts. The leading mem- 
bers of the Committee took the opportunity 
of praising each other, and much good ad- 
vice was given, and many excellent plati- 
tudes were poured out, in the course of a 
long evening. There was a large audience 
of ladies, who sat very patiently to listen to 
all this, and at the end of the evening they 
had their turn, and Sheriff Glassford Bell 
was deputed to toast “The Ladies.” He 
did so in a very neat and appropriate speech, 
and one that may be taken as a modcl of 
this kind of oratory. It is because we think 
it typical that we notice it. It was, perhaps, 
as good a speech as the proposer of this fa- 
vorite toastever made. It exactly answered 
the end for which speeches in connection 
with this toast are devised. The end is, to 
show how great a fool a man can be, when he 
thinks of women, and how utterly foolish he 
thinks women are. Sheriff Bell did this ad- 
mirably. He began by saying that without 
the ladies there would be no Social Science. 
This is, of course, truce; for, if there were no 
women in the world, there would be neither 
criminals to reform nor philanthropists to 


celebrate by a large dinner the possibility of 
their reformation. But, although true, it 
was utterly irrelevant, and so came in very 


well. Poetry succeeded. Sheriff Bell in- 
formed the company that he was glad to see 
Social Science planted in a bed of flowers. 
IIe went on to say that it was painful to 
know that the law required amendment, but 
that, if the ladies would continue to smile on 
the Association, he had no doubt the law 
would very soon come all right—or, as he 
put it more vaguely and poetically, ‘ the dry 
and arid places will become green and fruit- 
ful.” Human folly, it must fairly be allowed, 
can scarcely go further than when a man 
gravely informs a group of tired women try- 
ing to look pleased that their efforts will be 
rewarded by the speedy passing of a really 
good Bankruptcy Bill. ‘The Sheriff was not 
satisfied, however, and thought he could of- 
fer one more tribute to the exigencies of the 
occasion, There was one compliment so 
wildly foolish, that if he paid it, every one 
must feel that the toast had been given as it 
ought to be given. He did not hesitate to 
assure the ladies that they are “ the best of 
all legal reformers.” A statement so utterly 
unmeaning and untrue could not be sur- 
passed, and the Sheriff sat down. But in 
doing so he called on an extraordinary aux- 
iliary to aid him in producing an effect. He 


appears, as the report runs, to have requested | 
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“the Albany Herald to give one of his 
grandest flourishes to this toast.” The Al- 
bany Herald complied, and the effect was, 
we have no doubt, prodigious, but what hap- 
pened we do not pretend even to conjecture. 
It is not very important, except that it shows 
the delirium of folly which is thought appro- 
priate to the toast. That a man, after tell- 
ing women that if they smiled they would 
fuse equity and law, and that they knew 
much more about law reform than men did, 
should then prevail on another man to give 
a special flourish at the end of the speech, 
put, as plainly as it can be put, the strength 
of the general conviction that, when men 
honor women publicly, they must do it ina 
way that is not merely silly, but is bound- 
lessly and immeasurably silly. 

Why are women toasted in this way? Do 
they like it, or is it that men, when thinking 
of women, really lose their senses? Every 
woman who heard the Sheriff, and who was 
capable of reflection, must have known that, 
as a matter of fact, her smiling on law re- 
form meant nothing more than that she came 
in a smart dress to look on at a big dinner; 
and that her coming no more afiected the 
course of law reform than if she went to the 
opera. Can it possibly be agrecable to wo- 
men to be told that they do admirably what 
they know they cannot do at all? It is ex- 
actly as much and as little true to tell an or- 
dinary British lady that she is one of the best 
law reformers as to tcll her that she has 
a pure accent in speaking Chinese. Why 
should a man go and drink with other men, 
and then stand up and tell her that she talks 
Chinese perfectly? and why should she be 
expected to be pleased at hearing it? That 
it does give pleasure to women to be told, in 
the presence of a large mixed audience, that 
they talk Chinese capitally, and are dabs at 
drawing up consolidated clauses, we do not 
doubt. They are pleased, not at the com- 
pliment itself, but at receiving the compli- 
ment that happens to be customary, just as_ 
the pope may be expected to like his toe be- 
ing kissed, although in itself he may con- 
sider the custom tiresome and repulsive. 
But this does not account for the fact that 
the compliment is customary. No man in 
private life would think of uttering such non- 
sense to a woman of any education. She 
would consider it an fies if she were told 
that her going to look on at a public dinner 
would make the arid places of the law turn 
green, and that she was a better law-reformer 
than the attorney-general. She would think 
that she was treated like a doll if such non- 
sense was addressed to her, and would re- 
sent the affront with proper spirit, Sheriff 
Bell, we may be sure, would never think of 
uttering his glaring untruths in a drawing- 
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room. He would there feel the contempt he corrected and the body is held straight. 
was throwing on women by treating them Gallant men are in the dancing stage. They 
as mere subjects for wild, incoherent, and | attitudinize in order that they may not walk 
groundless flattery. But “the ladics” are like bumpkins. By and by, perhaps, they 
different from a lady, or from any number | will learn to walk easily and well. 
of ladies in private lite ; and while no respect| The effect of a crowd is always to throw 
is too great for the latter, no possible folly is | back the mind of every one who addresses 
too foolish for the former. \it, excepting when the speaker is really mas- 
The reason of this goes far back into the ter of his audience and feels no other influ- 
history of society. All young societies are ence than that of the stimulus of popular 
fond of what is called gallantry—that is, of ;excitement. Ordinary speakers fall to the 
making a great fuss about women, and os- | level of the crowd rather than rise above it. 
tentatiously deferring to them, and paying | ‘They feel obliged to confine themselves to 
them endless compliments. And many young | what every one understands and what they 
societies are proud of this sign of their can be sure to express. Nice distinctions, 
youth. In America, for example, they ap- | poetical fancies, complicated theories, fade 
pear to think it highly creditable to them , away in the mind of the speaker when he 
that they obtrude in public their devotion | finds himself in the presence of numbers on 
to the comfort of their females. Really, | whose sympathy he can reckon only imper- 
this gallantry is a sign of backwardness. It | fectly, who perhaps dificr from him on many 
is a sign of a certain amount of progress in| points, and would ridicule him if he did 
education and refinement, but of only a lim- | himself justice. Any one who has been 
ited amount. In barbarous nations and in| on the hustings and heard a candidate in- 
rude states of society woman is treated as a 'vite his audience “to rally round the great 


slave, as a pretty doll, and as a puppet with | Tory party,” or to “maintain the cause of 
temporary charms. As a better state of |religious and civil liberty,” will remember 
things springs up, men see how unjust this | how impossible it has seemed at the time 
is, how much the happiness and progress of | that the speaker should have said any thing 
society depends on women, and how many | better, or that the mob should have liked 
subtle pleasures arise from treating women | any thing better. There is also a sort of 
The age of gallantry begins. 


well. Men animal excitement, a state of physical high 
are anxious to preserve themselves from the | spirits produced by the gathering together 
habits and tastes of barbarous life, and so | of large numbers bound together by a com- 
go into the opposite extreme. They are | mon object, and of course this excitement is 
afraid of treating women like slaves, and so | felt most strongly when the mecting is held 
they call them angels. They are afraid of |after dinner. ‘Lhe mind is, as it were, en- 
secming indificrent to the graces of women, | couraged in its relapse by this. It is made 
and so they not only tolerate but invoke | forgetful, and it associates its retrogade 
women’s caprices. ‘They are afraid of using | movement with a peculiar emotion of picas- 


harsh and imperious language to women, 
and so they learn to pretend that women 
walk on flowers, and breathe odors, and 
gleam like pearls. They know their own 
strong tendency to push women on one side, 
and so they combine to jog each other’s 
memory and to insist on rules of etiquette. 
The fuss made in the United States about 
the comfort of women shows not only the 
laudable anxicty of the men to attain re- 
finement, but a decp consciousness of their 
natural tendency to make women uncom- 
fortable. The art of treating women with 
unafiected and truthful courtesy and consid- 
eration is attained just as the art of walking 
easily and uprighily is attained. The child 
is perhaps obscrved to slouch, to protrude 
its head or back, to turn in its toes, and to 
thump on the ground with its fect. A vio- 
lent change is needed, and the child is taught 
to dance. It is made to turn out its toes 
and to rest on one foot, and to balance and 
swing the body and the head in a hundred 
attitudes, and the end is, that the slauch is 


ure. It thus happens that men who have to 
toast the ladics are naturally hurried back 
into the stage of gallantry from which in 
calmer hours their mind has escaped. They 
recede into an atmosphere of semi-barbarism. 
They again feel as if they must compliment 
women in order not to insult them; and 
the more extravagant the compliments are, 
the safer the speaker is. He thinks that the 
crowd is sure to understand and sympathize 
with him if he keeps himself at a low level. 
Iie begins, metaphorically speaking, to 
dance, and kicks his legs and cracks his 
fingers and tosses his head because he thus 
shows he does not slouch, and because he 
thinks every one will fecl at ease with him 
if he makes it clear that he is not above 
dancing. The physical excitement of the 
evening also aids in impelling him boldly 
on this course when he has once begun it, 
just as a speaker who in the morning had 
been satisticd with asking his hearers to 
rally round the Tory party, might in the 
evening be led on to try to show that the 
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Tory party existed. It must also be remem- 
bered that the mere presence of women ex- 
ercises a certain influence over men whose 
minds, inflamed by the excitement of a long 
evening, have relapsed into a state of gal- 
lantry under the pressure of a crowd. The 
ladies are not like the Tory party. They 
are present, and their presence impels the 
speaker forwards. When once a man has 
overcome the delicate restraints that society 
has gradually raised up with so much diffi- 
culty, end has begun to talk to women in a 
vein of extravagant compliment, he is stim- 
ulated to go on by the hope that, if extrav- 
agant compliments will please the persons 
he is addressing at all, the most extravagant 
will be the most successful, until at last the 
folly of speeches in honor of the ladies be- 
comes gigantic, and we come to a specimen 
of success so unique and so perfect as the 
speech of Sheriff bell. 

Educated and refined women may there- 
fore study such a speech with great interest. 
Here they have the thing from which the 
general education and refinement of the 
class to which they belong has saved them. 
‘They may consider what a gain it is not to 

e spoken to as Sheriff Bell spoke to the 
Glasgow ladies, and how this gain has been 
achieved. It is due to experience, and to 
the accumulation of good conventional rules 
of manners. Socicty hoards up its lessons 
and learns to express itself continually by 
slighter and subiler signs. We do not in 
private life tell a niccly dressed girl that she 
could draw up a good Bankruptcy Bill, be- 
cause we have arrived at a means of intimat- 
ing that we like her by less violent manifes- 
tations of approbation. The slightest change 
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‘or quantity of attention, conveys a meaning 
to a woman who is well up in the conven- 
tional learning of refined society. There is 
‘no need to dance when the child has attained 
the art of walking through a room. The 
use of the subtle signs of socicty is manifest. 
They give play to the intellect. They per- 
mit women to think; by permitting them to 
be treated as capable of thought. A woman 
who was continually told that she can make 
the dry places of law green could not LseRne | 
think. She would necessarily be bewildered, 
just as she would be bewildered if she fell 
into the company of lunatics who insisted 
she was the queen of Abyssinia. The only 
possible notion she could imbibe would be 
the notion that Sheriff Bell was anxious not 
'to treat her as a slave. But when once our 
‘admiration and respect for women is con- 
veyed by slight conventional signs, there is 
‘plenty of time for thought and feeling, and 
‘for the foundation of all that is valuable in 
social intereourse—truth. We start at once 
with the inestimable advantage of being able 
‘to take things as theyare. Wecan tell wo- 
men that if they do their duty at home they 
are doing good; and if they like to come 
‘and look on at a dinner, they are very wel- 
come. So far as they can take interest in 
| what are called social subjects, men who 
‘feel an interest in these subjects can discuss 
|such matters with them, stopping where 
i'truth commands a stoppage, and avoiding 
| topics that it is useless for women to pretend 
he enter on. It is very salutary, however, 
that the most cultivated women should some- 
'times be reminded how women are thought 
|of where the highest cultivation has not 
spread; and speeches, therefore, like that of 


in the tone of voice, the merest inflection of | Sheriff Bell may occasionally do them a real 


bearing, the tiniest fluctuation in the quality 


service. 





CrertcaL Error.—When did this expres- 


sion first come into use, and whence is it de- | 


rived 2 


. . { 
[The terms clerk, clere, cleric, clericus, | 


though properly appertaining to ecclesiastics, 
came in time to signify any educated person. 


‘Davobert fut moult preud’homme et grand | 


clerc,’ ‘Un loup quelque peu clere’ (a wolf who 
was something of a scholar), Besch. Clerk, ‘a 
inan of letters,” Johnson. ‘ Clerici, dicti etiam 
qui literis imbuti erant, viri literati et docti,’ Du 
Cange. 


fied an amanuensis, any person employed as a 
writer, Johnson. ‘Clerici preeterea dicuntur 


Hence followed a further extension of | 
the meaning, by which clerk or clericus signi- | 


. Scribee, octuarii, et Amanuenses judicum,’ éte., 


Du Cange. It is, we apprehend, to this last sig- 
, nification that we are indebted for the expression 
‘clerical error,’ which simply implies an error 
in writing, a ‘slip of the pen,’ and which does 
not appear to be a phrase of very early origin. 
When we use the expression ‘a clerical error,’ 
or ‘a lapsus lingue,’ we mean in either case a 
mistake arising from inadvertence, not from ig- 
norance. Thus it was through a ‘lapsus lin- 
‘gue,’ and not through unacquaintance with the 
proper term, that a person speaking of the death 
of au Indian friend, and meaning to say that he 
i was ‘killed by a Scpoy,’ said instead, ‘killed 
| by a Cyclops!” ”|—Notes and Queries. 


A 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER XV. 

Two new and startling trains of thought 
were thus brought into exciting and tumult- 
uous existence by the revelation of Mari- 
uccia, and two young lives disturbed beyond 
any possibility of immediate pacification. 
There was no longer any rest for Francisco 
in his lofty nest in the Piazza of ‘Trajan. 
He worked languidly and by fits when he 
could not help himself; for the severest sav- 
age Spartan existence demands still some- 
thing to answer the claims of nature, and it 
was perfectly necessary, in the first place, 
that he should live. Except for this sharp 
spur of necessity, he would have done noth- 
ing but muse over the miraculous prospects 
which had opened before him, and make 
long, dreamy excursions into that future, 
which—all but one initiatory step, which 
was very dark indeed, and obscured with a 
perpetual fog—blazed with the splendors of 
a fairy tale. His imagination, much con- 


fused and baffled when it endeavored to | 


penctrate into the darkness of that gloomy 
and uncertain interval which lay between 
him and his glory, at Jast learned to leap 
over the clouded threshold, and enjoy the 
unquestionable delights beyond; for, to be 
sure, if the young painter were but once 
proved to be the Duke Agostini, there was 
an end to all possible troubles and distresses. 


OF AGOSTINI. 


throughout their lives. For was it not in- 
evitable—a thing beyond resistance? Tlow 
dared they so much as think of each other— 
these two, between whom fortune had drawn 
aline so rigid? But things were changed 
now. Francisco had ventured to speak and 
Lucy to hear. That which might have died 
away inarticulately had been spoken and 
could no longer be ignored; and a little 
moncy, a little more money, would make the 
young painter the equal, and more than the 
equal, of the little Englishwoman. Lucy 
could not save herself from the thrill of that 
intruding thought,—“ Sometime I shall be 
|rich,”—any more than she could from the 
| compunction rising immediately after it, 
‘which reminded her that ere she could be 
rich her grandfather must die. How wicked 
she thought herself!—how unnatural, how 
ungrateful, sometimes even how miserable 
she felt, like a traitor in the old man’s house. 
But still she could not help the recurrence of 
that thought. Sometime she, too, would be 
rich; and if Francisco was still Francisco, 
and wanted that moncy then to gain his 
rights, the money should be his. But Lucy 
itoo grew dreamy and loved solitude—her 
‘imagination was captivated perhaps even 
/more than her heart. 

| Jt wasstill beautiful, warm, idlers’ weather, 
land the life of an idler flourishes nowhere 
| better than in Rome. Francisco did nothing 








What had he further to fear? The young ‘that he could help except dream, living im- 
man mazed himself night and day with these | aginary glorious years as Duke Agostini, 
dreams. [Ile loitered upon his little loggia | and forgetting the necessary days which the 
leaning over the railing, revelling in imagi- | painter Francisco had to live through in the 
nation in all the splendors of his new posi-|mean time. For what could he do? No 
tion. Ile avoided his old acquaintance, and | exertion of his, so far as he could see, could 
found no more pleasure in the theatre or | hasten the fulfilment of his hopes. He had 
the café. Ile had not even the pleasant /no money, and besides the advocates, who 
distraction of a sitting from the Signorina| must be feed, public opinion in Rome was 
Inglese to disturb the solitude which he| greatly disposed to believe that the very 
peopled with such dreams. Te had lost | 'Tribunale itself was not proof against the cl- 
an unspeakable amount of youthful comfort oquence of golden arguments. The young 
and amusement to start with. Ile was very | man was not an ideal hero, but a young 
lonely, very poor—lost in a world of indo- | toman, brought up in the habits of his 
lent but exciting visions—by no means|countrymen. If he had sometimes felt a 
happy. For Francisco it was as yet any | passing enthusiasm for a special enterprise, 
thing but good news. {he had never loved work, nor found a re- 

It was not much better news to the Eng- somes in it from other troubles. Ie had 
lish Lucy. 


But for this the two would in- | always been ready to make festa, like all 
evitably have forgotten each other; parted| his comrades. Perhaps few of us are deeply 
shyly, with their mutual shy liking undevel- | enamored of our day’s work when we are 
oped; with a little pang at the heart of | twenty—and an unsophisticated Italian mind 
each, and a soft recollection lasting perhaps | docs not cox:prehend the sentiment. To be 
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sure, labor is a curse and not a blessing. 
But Francisco was not only idle—he was 
miserable, discontented, restless. Things 
that were very sufficient for the orphan of 
St. Michele, did not at all answer the duch- 
essa’s son. Te felt the frank accost of his 
acquaintances almost as an insult, and chafed 
at all his surroundings. This wonderful 
secret might make him great, but it had not 
made him happy. 

He was in this condition of mind when 
he received an unexpected visit from Gigi. 
Gigi had been pondering over the strange 
turn of affairs since ever he heard of this 
secret, and the good fellow had less patience 
than his coadjutors. He had set his whole 
heart upon that festa, which should drive 
all Rocca out of its wits and illuminate the 
dark side of Monte Cavo. He was burning 
to set about this congenial business, to con- 
sult old Chico of Frascati about the fire- 
works, and to arrange a gigantic tombola. 
Such a glorious prospect was not to be 
postponed. Nevertheless Gigi, when he 
thought it over, acknowledged the difficul- 
ties. He could have brought himself, if not 
his wife, to consent to that mortgage of the 
vineyard which Mariuccia suggested. He 
could have screwed his resolution to the 
point of selling his donkeys—but, vast sum 
as these expedients must raise, would it do? 
At last Gigi came to a resolution which re- 
lieved his mind mightily. He slept soundly 
the night after that comfortable suggestion, 
and the next morning rose early, dressed 
himself carefully, and set out for Rome. 
When he had climbed with his heavy shoes 
up the long stairs, and, knocking at Fran- 
cisco’s door, asked ‘ Permesso?” humbly 
outside, Francisco was, as usual, in the log- 
gia, leaning over, and appearing to watch 
the passengers below. Tle came in reluc- 
tantly, with dreamy eyes, at that sound, and 
met the eager peasant with the excited lan- 
guor of a lotus-eater, lost in his own intoxi- 
cation, and impatient of any appeal from the 
world without. 

“Don Francisco! Eecellenza! signore 
mio!” cried Gigi, with a gasp of earnestness 
“come out with me to Rocca, and speak to 
monsignore ! consult with monsignore, no- 
ble don! There is nobody like monsignore 
for knowing every thing—for telling one 
what it is best todo. My mind is at ease 
since I thought of it. Many a time has he 
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asked after the little Chichino, and how it 
went with him. Come and consult monsig- 
nore, illustrious don ! ”’ 

“Gigi, my good fellow, accommodate 
yourself and take breath,” said Francisco, 
thrusting a chair towards him. ‘ Did mon- 
signore send thee to me? ” 

“Nay, nay, per Bacco, it was the holy 
saints that sent me!” cried Gigi. “ Yester- 
day we made a procession, as your excellency 
will perhaps remember we had the usage 
of doing; and in the church, opposite the 
blessed image of St. Francisco, with his 
stigmata made in gold, and rays round his 
head that might warm one in a cold day— 
which was set up by monsignore himself, as 
thou well knowest—what should come into 
my head, signore mio, as clear as though 
the holy saint, who is thy patron, had said 
it in my ear, but ‘ Send him to monsignore’ 
Eccellenza, believe me, I could no more say 
my prayers, nor even listen to the holy lita- 
nies. Every time my eyes turned to the 
blessed saint, thy patron, the words returned 
to me again, ‘Send him to monsignore!’ 
And, to be sure, when one thinks of it, where 
could you go so well to ask advice? There 
is not a frate in the convent so humble as 
monsignore, nor a cardinal so wise inall the 
sacred college. There is never a quarrel in 
Rocca, nor even in Albano itself but they 
carry it to monsignore, and he decides what 
is to be done, and makes thepeace. Andhe 
is a judge himsclf, as your excellency knows. 
Come with me, Chichino mio—I should say, 
noble don !—come with me! Monsignore is 
at Roce?, and will hear all thou hast to say.” 

Francisco took two or three rapid, short 
promenades through hisroom. He was irri- 
tated and impatient at the interruption, but 
it roused him; and besides, if he had not 
been rather angry to think that the idea 
originated with Gigi, it was unquestionably 
a very good suggestion. The young man’s 
pride, however, had received a stimulation 
too extraordinary to make him yield at once 
to so humble a counsellor. He stopped 
loftily when he came in front of his easel, 
took up his palette—to set which had been 
all his morning’s work—and made a few 
energetic touches at a copy which he had 
been languidly dawdling over for some days. 
“ T will think of it,” said Francisco, putting 
his head on one side, and retiring a few steps 
to see the effect of his sudden exertion. “I 
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will think of it,” he repeated, after five min- 
utes of such devoted work as he had not ac- 
complished for some weeks past. Gigi made 
a step backwards, and, watching him—con- 
founded by his coldness and overawed by 
his talents—the honest fellow was deeply 
impressed. by the imposing indifference of 
his little Chichino. ‘Those vague, popular 
recollections—associations inseparable from 
a rituel which permits at least a semi-wor- 
ship of a picture—whercin the old painters 
of Italy have a dim but universal immortal- 
ity, came breathing across the unenlightened 
mind of the contadino. Possibly his little 


Chichino was one of those great ones before | 


whom even a Duke Agostini was nobody. 
Perhaps the painter knew his greatness se- 


cured, and did not care for his problematical | 


“rights.” .Alas, poor honest Gigi! he did 

not know it was oxly a youthful flourish of 

trumpets, end that Francisco had a vast 

mind to toss palette and brushes out of the 

window, and set out across the Campagna 

without so much as waiting for his guide. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

MonsIGNnoneE lived by himself, in a great 
square house of his own building, in the out- 
skirts of the village of Rocca—lived by him- 
self, yet not by himself, retaining an entresol 
for his own use, and dwelling in a kind of 
fatherly superintcnding neighborship with 
the familics to whom he had let his super- 
fluity of rooms. He was a prelate, a judge 
of one of the inferior courts, a politician, 
trusted by the people, and, in emergencies, 
by the government. Partisans and admirers, 
to which class belonged nine-tenths of the 
people who knew him, fondly believed that 
they saw in him a dangerous opponent to, 
and possible successor of, Antonelli himself. 
Everybody knew that his own will alone pre- 
vented him from holding the rank of cardi- 
nal; and no man wore the purple stockings 
with an air more courtly than monsignore 
could assume when he pleased. Neverthe- 
less he was the village arbiter, the referee in 
all troubles, the umpire of disputes—every- 
body’s friend, counsellor, and helper—such 
a priest as might reconcile the stoutest Prot- 
estant to priestdom. In his youth he had 
been “in the world,” a soldier, and had 
served in some of the campaigns of the em- 
pire. In his age he was the most genial, 
the most gentle, the most mildly human of 
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jmen: mildly human, not passionate nor 
| tragical, though an Italian: a natural celi- 
bate, full of calm affections. Inevery Church 
| there are such unmarried, childless, univer- 
| sal fathers. Monsignore was of the benign- 
| est type of such men. 

This was the man to whom, by special in- 
terference of San Francisco, Gigi’s thoughts 
had been directed, and on account of whom 
the good fellow had made his breathless 
journey into Rome, to fetch, if possible, the 
young hero out with him; and it was to the 
Casa Fantini, the house of this good priest, 
that Francisco took his way next morning, 
after he had rested from his journey and re- 
freshed himself. The young man made as 
grand a toilette as he could accomplish. He 
wanted to look worthy of his future digni- 
| ties, and to impress the mind of monsignore. 
_ Perhaps, too, he was anxious to recall as few 
| recollections as might be of the little Chi- 
‘chino of Mariuccia’s cottage. In this pres- 

ent state of transition and expectation, he 
did not care to remember too clearly, even 
in his own person, the peasant thoughts and 
peasant dress of that forlorn little boy who, 
nevertheless, then as now, was the duchessa’s 
son. 

Monsignore was a little man, lively and 
benign, with a little, light footstep, a head 
small but sagacious, a face of homely fea- 
tures, overflowing with kindness. He was 
seated in his own special sitting-room, where 
the stock of books was moderate, but, sup- 
ported by various scientific tools, looked re- 
spectable enough to uphold the learned char- 
acter of the good prelate, who was past his 
student days. No state or circumstance sur- 
rounded this Italian ecclesiastic and possible 
statesman. The villagers had free access to 
that heterogeneous room, where the domino- 
box flanked the telescope on the table, and a 
gun leaned against the books in the corner. 
There was no carpet on the floor to make the 
new-comer’s entrance noiseless ; no luxuri- 
ous library chair to comfort the good priest 
in his studies. Instead of the purple stock- 
ings appertaining to his dignity, monsignore 
wore long boots drawn oyer his trousers and 
reaching to the knee—perhaps a reminiscence 
of his old profession—and was in common 
every-day secular dress, without any mark of 
priesthood except the small black skullcap 
which comforted that spot of ecclesiastical 
baldness on the top of his head. He was 
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busy with compasses and pencils drawing 
out a new plan for his garden, which was a 
very important matter to monsignore. He 
gave lingering touches to his sketch, and 
kept measuring it with his compasses as he 
listened to Francisco’s story, which story did 
not much astonish the kind priest. He had 
known of it by rumor many years ago—per- 
haps had put the facts together in his own 
mind, and drawn a true conclusion—perhaps 
had heard it at first hand under the dark 
shelter of the confessional—anyhow, he was 
not very much surprised. 

‘* But does it not occur to you, figlio mio,” 
said monsignore, “that to send away the 
only son, if all had been just, is a thing ex- 
traordinary? Icannot understandit. Your 
mother would have been but too proud to 
give il duca an heir if all had been well.” 

“IT know nothing whether it was ill or 
well,” said the young man, with a momen- 
tary violent blush which faded instantly. 
‘Perhaps they were not good ¢riends; they 
were not angels, monsignore, but they kept 
together; and the duchessa either took an 
antipathy to me, or loved Donna Anna too 
well, who had been so long supposed the 
heir ; or, it may be, took this means of pun- 
ishing the duke—can I tell? but Iam the 
Duchessa Agostini’s son.” 

‘Yes, poverino!” said monsignore, with 
a sigh, ‘‘ you are that woman’s son: but she 
who has been capable of deserting you; 
whom you suppose capable of wronging you 
to this extreme; of taking your rank and 
your rights and your very name from you; 
do you not think she is capable even of tell- 
ing such a lie at the trial, if it ever come to 
a trial, as should make an end of your peace, 
my Francisco? She might say you were not 
il duca’s son.” 

“Monsignore, she is my mother,” said 
Francisco. Once more his color rose vio- 
lently, his heart heaved with a convulsive 
suspiration, and he drew himself to his full 
height with haughty resentment and impa- 
tience. The good priest raised his head 
from the garden-plan and looked at him. 
He was skilled in faces. Te saw that this 
view was one which Francisco would not 
take ; that natural feeling, ambition, self-re- 
gard, rose in arms against that degrading 
idea; but that still a passing consciousness 
of such an abominable possibility quickened 


the haughty impatience with which the young | 
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man refused to hear a word said against the 
honor of the woman who was his mother. 
For another moment monsignore bent over 
his compasses, very gently shaking his head, 
as though he made an inaudible protest un- 
der his breath. Then he asked quietly, 
‘“‘ What, then, my son, are you to do?” 

“ T came to ask the advice of monsignore,” 
said Francisco. 

“Ah,” said the good priest, “I know 
what that means; you would have monsig- 
nore advise you to do what you wish to do. 
You would have me, who spend my life in 
keeping peace among my ncighbors, advise 
you to gotolaw. I lovenotthe law, my son, 
though I have much to do with it; it is bet- 
ter to try private arrangement than to spend 
thy money before the Tribunale. All thy 
means—” 

‘‘ Monsignore, pardon; I have no means,” 
interrupted Francisco. 

‘“‘ And how, then, can you go to law, you 
foolish boy ?” said monsignore, raising his 
eyebrows. “ But if you were Piombino him- 
self, my son, I should counsel thee the same. 
Let us try what they will do in the first place. 
Perhaps the duchessa repents and will do 
thee justice ; perhaps Donna Anna, who is a 
good woman, though peevish, will not take 
her brother’s inheritance. At the least, 
Francisco mio, it is thy duty to try.” 

“Try! Will the noble duchessa admit 
such a one as I am?” said Francisco, red- 
dening with bitter curiosity and eagerness 
atthe thought. ‘Shall I submit to be called 
an imposter, or to see her hatred? No, 
monsignore ; she has cut me off from being 
her son. It is not by her help I will recover 
what is my right.” 

“One must not stand out too much for 
one’s rights in this world,” said monsignore. 
“One must seck one’s fortune in the way of 
peace, though it is not the pleasantest way ; 
and you would not wish to have a triumph 
over your mother. Patienza! I remember 
thee the other day, little Chichino, saying 
thy catechism among the other children; 
and a good child, on the whole, when no- 
body crossed thee. I knew very well thou 
wert not a villanello, my son, but hadst good 
blood in thy veins, howsoever it came to thee. 
Leave me to think over this case of thine, 
and if I can help thee, va-bene! if not, thou 
art none the worse.” 

Obliged to be content with this, Francisco 
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rose slowly to take his leave. He was going 
away very reluctantly, trying to find some ex- 
pedient to lengthen the interview, and ob- 
tain some more decided promise of help, 
when the old man called him back. ‘ Chi- 
chino mio,” said monsignore, in his most pa- 
ternal tone, looking keenly at Francisco, and 
poising in his fingers his extended compasses, 
‘imagine that I find means to make thy in- 
tentions known to the duchessa; imagine 
that she acknowledges thee her son, but de- 
nies thy further rights—capito? and let us 
suppose that she offers thee a portion, an in- 
come, an estate, if thou remainest silent ; 
what then, my Francisco, should thy repre- 
sentative say?” 

“Monsignore! it is not you who should 
insult me! If I am any thing, lam Duke 
Agostini; not a bajocco! not a grosso! I 
cannot be silent! Would she pay me for 
my peasant childhood, my youth in St. Mich- 
ele, my content which I can never bring 
back again? Monsignore,no! I will have 
nothing but my right.” 

So, with a burst of passion which he could 
net control, Francisco ended abruptly the 
interview from which he had hoped so much. 
A few tranquillizing words from the kind 
priest only proved to him that monsignore 
sympathized in some degree with the tor- 
rent of excitement which had overpowered 
him for the moment, and was not offended 
by his violence. But Francisco found no 
further comfort in this conversation. He 
went away, indeed, more depressed by the 
look of compassion and sympathy with which 
monsignore watched his departure than he 
would have been by a positive misfortune; 
and with that humiliating possibility—which, 
since the very first announcement of this se- 
cret, he had been able to ignore without 
much difficulty—gnawing again with a mo- 
mentary but double bitterness at his hear& 
Monsignore, full of interest and affectionate 
sympathy for the unfortunate boy whom he 
had known all the youth’s lifetime; mon- 
signore, whose judgment was conclusive to 
every soul in Rocca—that kind paternal au- 
thority hailed Francisco’s story with no ex- 
clamation of joyful surprise, no prophesies of 
coming splendor, no new title. The young 
man was nothing but little Chichino still to 
monsignore, though he was the duchessa’s 
son; and Francisco left the house with a flood 
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able to his youthful experience a month 
ago, overflowing his heart. Monsignore, 
who knew the world, believed in that de- 
grading, miserable alternative which it was 
shame to think of. Was this all his high ex- 
pectations were to come to? and who could 
give him back his content ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Arter his disheartening interview with 
monsignore, Francisco had no inclination to 
linger in Rocca; nothing could bring him 
back his youthful good-temper, friendliness, 
and general social amiability. As Duke 
Agostini he would have taken in very good 


‘part the salutations of the villagers, but the 


Francisco who ought to be Duke Agostini 
was of less amiable disposition; and even 
Mariuccia’s reverential affection and the en- 
thusiasm of Gigi, who would not understand 
how monsignore could have discouraged the 
young man, added a little to the heart-sick- 
ness of the unfortunate young aspirant. He 
said to himself that they mocked him with 
that empty title which he should never bear. 
He turned aside from their affectionate hom- 
age as from a sickening and dangerous 
dainty. Solacing his tumultuous feelings 
with a self-denial which certainly was not 
necessary, he set off on foot, scorning the 
help of the vettura. Because he could not 
have all he wanted, he went to the other ex- 
treme, and punished himself after the usual 
fashion of youth; and arrived at Rome long 
after the Ave Maria, when darkness had 
closed over the Eternal City, and when those 
streets, deserted of foot passengers, with 
their stream of carriages, and the Babel of 
bearded faces to be seen through every café 
window, looked dry and withered with the 
chill of the night. Francisco went up his 
long stair footsore and exhausted, good for 
nothing but rest—such rest as was possible 
in the ferment of his new life. He had no 
fire to draw his chair to and smoke his cigar 
over. There was no provision for such a 
luxury in the little, bare, carpetless apart- 
ment. Instead, the young man lighted his 
lamp, put on his cloak, and placed his little 
table at the open window. There he supped 
dismally, yet not without appetite, on bread 
and wine and some small slices of salami. 
The moonlight was shining on the broken 
pillars far below him. Jt had been a festa 





of bitterness and disappointment, inconceiv- 


that day, and there were still passengers in 
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the Piazza where the lights shone in the | suspicions,-which would not permit her to 


shops. Life went on the same in spite of 
Francisco’s dreams. The skies shone alike 
day after day, though he was at one time 
elated, and at another time discouraged. 
However matters went on with one young 
suffering spirit or another, it made no visi- 
ble difference either to heaven or earth. 

The months of that winter passed in an in- 
coherent, restless, unhappy fashion. Fran- 
cisco did not know what he was doing. He 
painted some doleful copies of second-rate 
pictures, which somebody had commissioned 
for him, and lived with Spartan economy on 
the price of them. That warm young Ro- 
man nature of his was not self-denying, cer- 
tainly—it did not run in the blood ; but for 
a time, in token of hopeless spite and dis- 
gust against the world and his fortune, he 
could be an ascetic—that was possible enough 
to him and his race. He had no hope of 
gaining at his easel the means necessary to 
bring his cause before the proper tribunal ; 
but if he could not do that he could starve 
and mortify himself, which was always some 
little consolation for the moment. His heart 
was so far out of his work, his imagination 
was so busy always among the chances of 
the future, that the capacity of labor, never 
too largely developed in the youthful Italian, 
had almost died out of him. Then, as if that 
splendid misery of a hope was not enough, 
the other tantalizing imp, with his bow and 
arrows, was busy in full career of mischief 
in the troubled heart of poor Francisco. 
He haunted that house in the Corso like an 
unquict spirit. He paid Teta endless visits ; 
a dozen times he had all but encountered 
the watchful presence of my lord. Nor did 
Francisco fail to discover that, somehow by 
instinet—for they had never met again— 
even in the stair—the English Signorina 
was aware of the shadow that hovered about 
her. To tell the truth, poor Lucy was driven 
day by day to more frequent and more peril- 
ous thoughts of the young Roman and his 
grand secret. My lord’s suspicions flour- 
ished and increased so much without reason, 
that the lonely little girl was vchemently 
tempted to justify them, and procure herself 
some cquivalent for the suffering which she 
had to bear in her innocence. That subtle 
charm of an unseen lover, delicately careful 


t 





| 
of her privacy and maidenly reserve, yet al- but she would hear no more, droop no 
ways near; and the coarser goad of my lord’s longer. It was Lucy’s turn to speak. 


forget the young painter had she been ever 
so much inclined, were almost too much for 
Lucy. Rome would have been inexpressibly 
distasteful to her, had it not begun to grow 
tenderly dear, and full of unspoken, unspeak- 
able associations. Somebody watched for 
her coming and going through those narrow 
streets—somebody lingered invisible in her 
traces, as though her steps left light behind 
them. Never lover spoke for himself so clo- 
quently as does a young girl’s shy, startled, 
sweet imaginations, while the unspoken en- 
chantment grows uponber. Could Lucy help 
it? Nobody loved the poor child except that 
unseen young stranger, wronged and unfor- 
tunate, whom my lord would not permit her 
to forget. 

However, it was an honest and unconcerted 
accident which brought about their first 
meeting. My lord himself had commis- 
sioned his granddaughter to bear some mes- 
sage to Sora Teta, who, to be sure, could 
not tell that Sora Tcta’s apartment was the 
constant haunt of the unfortunate Francisco. 
After that their encounters were not so un- 
frequent ; and before Lucy knew, all was 
said, and the mischief irrevocably done and 
not to be mended; for when the passionate 
young Roman opened all his heart to her, 
could the poor child whom nobody else loved, 
tell a proper little fib to her lover and turn 
him away, and shut out that light of youth 
out of her heart? She was very much 
frightened and full of a hundred compunc- 
tions—but what could she do? Question 
pressed upon her with all the fervor of a 
first wooing—her heart in her face so much 
belying that first faltering ‘“‘ No,” that the 
coldest spectator, let alone a Francisco, 
could put no faith init. Poor Lucy, eigh- 
teen years old, could but confess to the 
truth. 

But after that confession, and the first sur- 
prise of it, the little English girl recovered 
herself. It was a sadly unnatural position 


for an English girl, but it was necessary 


now to make the best of what was inevitable. 
She shook the tears off her pretty eyelashes, 
and raised her little drooping head. Ah, if 
all went well, what a sweet duchessa! one 
with roses that would grow old without with- 
ering—a face that passion could not waste! 
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“‘ Now, Signore Francisco,” said the little | 


Englishwoman, with a spark in her blue cye 
that Francisco wist not of, ‘* we are not to 
meet again. We—we—understand each 
other. But it must not go any further. We 
must not meet again.” 


sion of amazed reproaches and entreaties. 
Not meet again! Why not, in the name of 
every thing wonderful? Meeting was no 
longer a matter of will—it was a necessity— 
love demanded it. Not meet again! say 
rather every hour, every day! 

But Lucy stood firm in her propriety, and 
was not to be moved. ‘ Grandpapa is the 


only friend I have, and we cannot tell him,” | 


said Lucy. ‘Oh that Ishould do any thing 
I dare not tell! but I—am—nat sorry; do 
not look so reproachful. If you cannot trust 
me after what you have made me say, why 
then we had better try to forget each other ; 
for I am resolved and determined, if it 
should kill me, I wiil not meet you again.” 

“Ah Lucia mia! it is because you care 


nothing for me,” cried Francisco in a lamen- 


table tone. 


“Oh, if you think so, very well! J do | 


not mind,” said the little affronted princess. 
The baffled lover came to her feet once more. 
Lucy would a great deal rather he had stood 
up facing her without so much adoration ; 
but still the abandon had its charm. 

‘** Now listen to me,” said Lucy after an 
interval, with a decp and somewhat painful 
blush, “I never will leave grandpapa. I 
have promised never to leave him while he 
lives; and I pray God send him long life, 
Francisco—I do, with all my heart!” cried 
the poor little girl with tears, clasping her 
innocent hands; ‘ but then—oh, I hope God 
will forgive me !—then I shall have money ; 


I will be rich. If you have not gained your’ 


rights before, I promise to come to you—to 
bring what I have to you—to win your cause. 
I promise you, Francisco; although in the 
mean time I do not see you, nor hear from 
you, nor know whether you care for me still ; 
and if before that time you are Duke Agos- 
tini, you shall come and ask my grandfather 
for me; but we are not to meet again. I 
will make this engagement if you choose— 
but I willnot make any other. I don’t want 
to part with you. Do you think I shall not 
fecl it? but already—oh, we have both been 
very wrong!” 


After a great deal of protest and remon- 


strance, Francisco, finding that he could not 
help himself, submitted, and the bargain was 


made accordingly; a strange, wild, youthful 


compact, which both of them, notwithstand- 
‘ing, entered into undoubting, not afraid of 
Here Francisco fell at her feet in a pas-, 


its vast demand upon their steadfastness. 
Francisco, perhaps, had as little dread of his 
own constancy as Lucy, but he did not un- 
derstand that punctilio of honor, nor why 
they should so deny themselves. He made 
a very doleful countenance as she prepared 


to leave him. ‘ And what, then, are we to do 


in the mean time?” said the satisfied but 
disappointed lover. Lucy turned round 
upon him once more, brightly indignant, 
with that spark of spirit in her blue eye. 

“Trust each other!” cried the steadfast 
little English girl, clasping her hands witha 
pretty gesture of impatience. Then she dis- 
appeared down the long, dark stair—the deep, 
black well of a staircase which looked so 
dark when she was gone; and Francisco 
heard her voice no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lucy kept her word. Before long, indeed, 
Francisco learned to know that any attempt 
to contravert her decision was vain, and that 
his best policy was to accept honestly the 
bargain which had been made between them, 
the conditions of which he had vainly hoped 
Lucy herself, as the days went on, might be 
tempted to break. But Lucy was steadfast ; 
she had pledged her faith and her life, and 
the thing having happened, could neither 
disguise nor deny her honest sentiments ; 
but she would not carry on a clandestine 
correspondence. She could not persuade 
herself to be sorry that Francisco and she 
had tied that silken knot, and bound each 
other, as they said, forever—and she had all 
a girl’s satisfaction in that romantic and vis- 
ionary compact; but to maintain, with her 
eyes open, a secret correspondence, was 
something impossible to Lucy. She was, 
on the contrary, rigidly exact to her own 
conditions. She would rarcly descend the 
stair without sending Reynolds to reconnoi- 
tre; and when she encountered by chance, 
from the carriage window, the eyes of Fran- 
cisco, he could scarcely venture to put to his 
own credit the passing flush of color and 
momentary drooping, so resolute was the 
little Englishwoman in her proprieties. 
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Francisco, of course, lost none of his oppor- 


in the golden wintry afternoons, to catch a 
glimpse of the lady of his love, as she went 
submissively through the orthodox “ airing.” 
Every Sunday morning, regular as the day, 
he was to be detected somewhere about the 
Piazza del Popolo, watching the carriages 
as they drew up in the mud outside the gate, 
before the modest Church of the English. 
To be sure, in both places there were plenty 
of young Romans like himself to bear him 
company. It was “a good season;” the 
English Church was crowded, and the wintry 
sunshine across the wide piazza sparkled 
upon streams of carriages winding weekly 
to the further side of that gate. Young 
Rome loved nothing better than to lounge 
about the square after its own brief mass, 
and watch, with many comments, the young 
English ladies, so shy and so bold. Fran- 
cisco had no cyes but for the carriage of my 
lord, with Lucy dim and unresponsive in the 
corner ; Lucy, who, all unresponsive as she 
was, still somehow never failed to see him, 
though he changed his position a dozen 
times; but there was always an abundant 
brotherhood of young men not unlike him- 
self to keep him in countenance. Ife was 
always sure of seeing Lucy on Sunday—it 
was the one certain opportunity never to be 
lost. 

Meantime, the year slid round from au- 
tumn into spring. The winter vanished like 
a dream, unperceived by the unfortunate 
young painter, whose mind was bewildered 
by two of the most confusing influences 
which can mystify a young man’s life. It is 
scarcely possible even to say that the success 
of his wooing consoled him. Success more 
tantalizing and unsatisfactory never perplexed 
the soul of youth. One prefers to jump at 
conclusions when one is twenty, and the art 
of patience is not commonly learned so 
early in life. But here was poor Francisco, 
with his dazzling impossible fortune hanging 
over his head, perhaps to fall into his hands 
to-day, perhaps never to fall into his hands ; 
and his love postponed into dim regions of 
equal uncertainty, all present comfort of it 
being ruthlessly snatched from him. No 
wonder that he passed the Christmas in in- 
different spirits, and, refusing the few invita- 
tions which were offered him to join in the 
New Year family feasts, despondently haunted 
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| that corner of the Corso, and o’ nights leaned 
tunities. He lingered about Monte Pincio | 


over the railing of his balcony, as though 
good advice or consolation of some kind 
might perhaps be had of old silent Trajan 
on his column, or of the unconcerned and 
steadfast stars. 

By and by, the fairy link which bound the 
two young people together changed its char- 
acter. Watching in the dim street at early 
morning, Francisco, warned by Teta of the 
approaching calamity, saw my lord’s travel- 
ling carriage brought to the door, witnessed 
the callous servants strapping the imperials 
to the roof, and looked on, grimly observant, 
at all the luxuries of travel which were to 
make the journey bearable tomy lord. Then 
Lucy came down, all alone but for the at- 
tendance of her maid—rather pale, with a 
thick veil hanging over her pretty face. The 
young man ventured to come nearer in the 
passion of the moment. Perhaps she did it 
on purpose, the poor little girl; perhaps it 
was not all pure grace and favor, but a pri- 
vate yearning of her own heart as well. My 
lord had not yet descended; Reynolds was 
busy about the boxes, between the door of 
the house and that of the carriage ; the ser- 
vants about were only temporary servants, 
who did not accompany the Forestieri ; and 
Lucy, with her white cheeks and her black 
veil, leaned out at the other window, where 
only Francisco could see the tears in her 
eyes. She said ‘‘ Farewell!” and held out 
her hand to him; then she said, ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber!” with a faint smile and blush, holding 
up an imperative little finger ; and then, al- 
most before the unfortunate young lover 
could retire from the side of the carriage, 
my lord came stumbling forth with an angry 
face and a lecture to Lucy. Why had she 
come down first? when she knew his taste 
so well, and was quite aware that he detested 
stumbling into a carriage over a woman’s 
skirts? Lucy made humble apologies, and 
tripped out again to let grandpapa arrange 
himself at his pleasure, her black veil drop- 


ping over her face as she got up from her 


corner; and in the mean time Francisco 
hastened away to post himself at the gate 
through which they must pass, and doubt- 
less be detained for a few minutes. ‘There 
once more they ventured to look at each 
other; then it was all over; was it all over ? 
and nothing remaining to Francisco but the 
“Remember!” and the “ Farewell!” 
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The same night, however, a little consola- 
tion came to the young man in the shape of 
a letter from monsignore, the very super- 
scription of which, addressed as it was to the 
Illustrissimo Signore, il Signore Francisco, 
without the addition of the name of Spoleto, 
which had become mightily distasteful to 
him, raised a little flutter of hope in the 
breast of Francisco. Monsignore’s letter, 
however, was very guarded and cautious, 
containing nothing beyond a certain vague, 
inferential encouragement. The good priest 
himself had seen the duchessa, but had 
gained nothing from her; and Francisco 
grew white with a bitter secret rage when 
he heard that this woman, who was his 
mother, had disowned him in a frenzy of 
passion, and forbidden any one, priest or 
friend, to name in her presence the name of 
the outcast whom she could not deny to be 
her son. The young man ground his teeth 
together as he read. She was his mother— 
an unspeakable fascination drew him tow- 
ards her, though not in love. He watched 
her, when by chance he crossed her path, 
with the strangest eagerness and interest, 
and to read the report of her very words 
made his heart beat ; but he could not bless, 
and would not curse, her. He held his breath 
when he came to her name. Of one thing, 
if of but one thing only, he was certain in 
his extraordinary life—she was his mother ; 
and nature, with a certain wild rage and pas- 
sion, started up fierce in his heart at the 
sound of her name, forbidding words. She 
had no nature in her heart, that weird wo- 
man; and Francisco ground his teeth, but 
was silent, in the bitterness of his heart. 

There was, however, more than this in 
monsignore’s letter—a postscript seemingly 
unimportant, like the proverbial postscript 
of awoman. It said, “ One of my friends, 
Rospigliosi, an advocate, is in the café of the 
Scacchi, in the Corso, towards mezzogiorno, 
many of these days. If thou shouldst see 
him, my son—it is he who has the pretty 
Cesaretti villa near the Albano lake—do 
not hesitate to speak ; he is of thy friends.” 

This brief hint, it may be supposed, set 
Francisco’s veins tingling. He could scarcely 
help getting up with a sudden impulse to 
seek out instantly, without a moment’s de- 
lay, this unknown friend. The sudden pos- 
sibility of doing something, if only of telling 
his tale. over.again, inspired the young man. 
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His despondency and listlessness gave place 
to all the eager desire and speculation of his 
years. By sight and name he knew Rospig- 
liosi well enough. But did Rospigliosi know 
him? and how? and in what position? A 
‘ferment of thoughts and questions rose 
‘within the young man’s mind. He went 
out, and only half aware of where he was 
‘going, took his way to the Scacchi café, and 
'sauntered, with vague but eager curiosity, 
through its gossipers and chess-players, to 
| the furthest end, where he sat by himscif in 
4 corner, and drank his coffee, inspecting as 
well as he could the groups before him. 
When it suddenly became visible and evi- 
dent to Francisco that the observation was 
not on his side alone—that a whisper went 
about, as those strange Italian telegraphic 
communications do, noiselessly, eyebrows 
and fingers doing the greater part of them— 
and that more than one head was raised 
from the chess-table as he passed ; his heart 
quickened, his face flushed ; he was no longer 
Francisco the painter, nameless, parentless, 
and poor; it was the dawn of a new world. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WirTH excitement rather increased than 
lessened by the night’s musing, Francisco 
sought the café of the Scacchi at noon of the 
next day. He was quite right in supposing 
himself to be an object of general interest, 
but not equally correct in the idea that this 
interest had sprung up suddenly, and was 
the result of some new event yet unknown 
to him. For some time past, rumors of a 
new claimant to the Agostini dukedom had 
buzzed about Rome—no one knew where or 
how they originated, but the whisper came 
upon every breeze. Donna Anna was not a 
popular personage—her husband belonged 
to one of the very few families of plebeian 
origin who have struggled into wealth and 
honors in that unprogressive and stereotyped 
society, and she herself was a somewhat 
peevish good woman, careful and troubled 
about many things—a domestic person, al- 
ways attended by nurses and children, not 
at all the type of a great lady which com- 
mended itself most to the Roman apprecia- 
tion. Then the duchessa, a totally different 
woman, was regarded with that mingled dis- 
gust and dislike with which the world always, 
sooner or later, visits its worn-out ministers 
in the unloveliness of their old age; and 
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Rome was very ready to belicve an evil story 
of the sharp and sour old woman who had 
once bloomed among its most famous beau- 
tics and leaders of fashion. So that the 
story passed from lip to lip, and naturally 
increased on its way. Curiosity, and that 
warm human inclination to be wiser than 
our neighbors, which prevails at more places 
than Rome, had suggested two or three in- 
dependent inquiries into this romance of the 
day, and the investigators found little diffi- 
culty in tracing from Rome to San Michele 
the injured child, and identifying that young 
hero with Francisco the painter. For many 
days past, though he had not hitherto noticed 
it, the men in the cafés had bestowed their 
attention on Francisco, and the women in 
the streets paused to look after him. That 
strange social influence which represents in 
Rome what we call public opinion, had taken 
his story in hand, although he, absorbed in 
his own thoughts—the love that was so un- 
propitious, and the hope that seemed so vis- 
ionary—had gone about, unconscious of it 
all, like a man in a dream. 

When Francisco entered the Scacchi café, 
one of the first persons he saw was the Av- 
vocato Rospigliosi, a stout bull-necked Ro- 
man of middle age—stout, gross, somewhat 
sensual, carrying his bullet-head and putting 
forth his full limbs with a certain bold animal 
force and freedom very characteristic of his 
nation. Though his linen was unexception- 
able, and his dress perfectly well brushed 
and orderly, there was none of the dainty 
cleanliness of an English gentleman in the 
black-bearded Roman, whose beard, perpet- 
ually seized upon in the fervor of conversa- 
tion by his large, soft, unctuous hand, bore a 
certain aroma of soup and cigars inseparable 
from that manly ornament. He had a large 
glass of milky fluid before him, an infinites- 
imal mouthful of absinthe to a large supply 
of water, and was engaged in noisy conver- 
sation with some one who sipped a mysteri- 
ous Rosolio, pink and sugary, at the same 
table. But despite of this talk, which was 
eager and animated enough, judging by ap- 
pearances, Rospigliosi, under his black cye- 
brows, saw the entrance of the new-comer; 
saw him, noted him, sent him a quick glance 
of intelligence ; watched intently, but with- 
out observation, how Francisco, at a white 
fever-heat of excitement, stumbled among 
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occupied, and seated himsclf far back in the 
darkest corner, in the shade of one of the 
pillars. It was now May, and the fervid 
summer of Rome was about beginning ; that 
refuge in the depths of the great cool room 
refrcshed Francisco after the glare and heat, 
mental and bodily, of the streets and his 
thoughts. Unaware what he was doing, see- 
ing before him the busy Corso glimmer 
through the door in crowds of passing fig- 
ures, and between himself and that spot of 
light the few scattered groups, which et once 
terminated and culminated in the burly av- 
vocato, at present the centre of all his hopes 
—the young man swallowed glass after glass 
of the innocent Roman lemonade, and sat in 
a tremor of expectation and impatience inde- 
scribable, till that conversation which went 
on so loudly should come toa pause. Fran- 
cisco thought these two men, whose talk was 
carried on in too high a tone to be important, 
must have been talking for a whole hour be- 
fore they bethought themselves of the neces- 
sity of stopping short somewhere ; but at last 
the conversation, like every thing else, came 
toanend. The Rosolio-drinker went briskly 
out with a “Buon giorno, Ser Antonio ;” 
and the advocate sat alone, stretching out 
his stout limbs, pulling his black beard, and 
selecting out of a fat well-used cigar-case his 
sixth or seventh cigar. Perhaps this inter- 
val of poor Francisco’s suspense was hardest 
of all to bear. He looked on from his dark 
corner, feeling that Rospigliosi had watched 
him take his place there, had recognized 
him, and was not to be intruded upon; it 
was necessary to wait for his notice. But 
what if some other acquaintance should come 
in to prolong this torture a little ? what if 
the advocate himself, repenting, should go 
away without any recognition of the poor 
young painter? What if—but wait. Now 
he is getting up at last—stretching himself 
—shaking all his joints free : how they swing 
through the air, those vast plump arms, with 
the large, soft, rather greasy hands at the 
ends of them, and all those creases in the 
sleeves! Then there ensues a fizz and tiny 
flash, and the cigar is lighted; then—is he 
going away—is he about to speak ?—trem- 
bling moment of suspense for Francisco! 
when at last he saunters up through the 
large dim room, and hails afar off the young 
man in his corner-—“‘ Buon giorno, signore. 





the tables, at this time in the day but sparcly 


If I am not too bold to match myself with 
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such a player, what say you to a game of | 
chess ? ” 

Francisco rose with an eager disclaimer | 
of any skill in chess, but was silenced by a 
look, and by the unconcerned and dauntless 
manner in which his new acquaintance went 
on,— 

“Here is an agreeable corner. I have 
heard of your skill, my friend. I sometimes 
play a game with Monsignore Fantini, who 
reports marvels of you, Ser Francisco ; but 
I am older than you, as you perceive, and 
Heaven knows how much older than monsig- 
nore, who is of the angels. I know a move 
or two which are miracles for a checkmate. 
Accommodate yourself, and let us try our 
fate.” 

Francisco dropped into the chair offered 
to him, following the example of his com- 
panion, and with a troubled and doubtful 
curiosity waited for what was to come next. 
Rospigliosi was by this time busy arranging 
the chessmen, bending over the table, and 
under cover of this occupation went on in a 
lower tone— 

“When you have any thing private to | 
consult about,” said the avvocato, “ always | 
do it in broad daylight and in the middle of 
the salone. Walls have ears, and pillars end 
in conductors. Say what thou hast to say | 
as if all the world might hear, and the world | 
will no longer take the trouble to listen. | 
Rosso o bianco, amico mio?” | 

*¢T will choose the red,” said Francisco, | 
with a thrill of renewed excitement. 

“ Ah, because red is a color of hope—e | 
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hoping every thing from this powerful as. 
sistant ; he flushed at once to the same spell 
which had moved him before. “Pardon!” 
said Francisco, haughtily, half-rising from 
the table. ‘We shall either conclude this 
conversation, or you will do me the pleasure 
to say nothing more of the duchessa.” 

There was a momentary pause ; perhaps, 
before the moment was over, Francisco, in 
his own consciousness, had relapsed into the 
nameless young painter, forfeiting his sole 
apparent prospect of success by reason of the 
strange half-hating regard he had for the 
mother who hated him, and growing more 
bitter than ever against her in his heart, as he 
saw this hope glide away and disappear from 
him. But the effect on his companion was 
totally different. Rospigliosi, much startled 
by this ebullition, was at the same time dis- 
tinctly impressed by it. He hesitated and 
colored under the eye of the duchessa’s son. 
Even the bold identification of his mother 
which Francisco made by this name, had its 
effect upon the advocate. He had heard the 
entire story from monsignore, and had pri- 
vately received in his villa in the hills the 
concurring testimony of Mariuccia and her 
son; yet had never been so completely con- 
vineed of the truth of the tale as when the 
young man started up indignant in his sight, 
and refused to hear any thing said of the 
duchessa. It was one of those subtle moral 
proofs transcending all evidence, of which 
the avvocato knew the power. 

‘* Pardon me—I should have been wiser,” 
said Rospigliosi; ‘‘ but have the complacency 


vero?” said the advocate, smiling. ‘ Well, | to take your seat again, and we shall mend 
well! at your age we are all hopeful. And|the game. I aim at your castle in the first 
so they say you are an Agostini—is it true?” place, signore. Do you know who is the 


‘If you know so much of me, you must | 
know that it is true,” said the young man, | 
with an outburst of involuntary impatience. | 


“ Ah, well, well! it may be so,” said Ro- 


spigliosi, with a burst of hearty laughter. | 
“IT knew your mother of old, and I would | 
willingly serve you for her sake—ha, ha! I) 
think she will thank me for my good services. | 
I was once infatuated with her—she was a! 
beauty to wonder at, that woman, though 
you young men do not think so. And for 
gratitude, when I think how she used me, I 
figure to myself, my youth, how I shall be 
able to serve you.” 

These words changed the young listener in 
a moment; he was no longer a poor youth, 


proprietor of that casinetto of mine—that 
little Casaretti villa on the hill ?” 

“No,” said Francisco, entirely bewildered 
by the sudden change of subject. 

“Wait a moment—you shall see the con- 
nection,” said Rospigliosi, answering the 
young man’s look. ‘ Listen—that is the 
apple of my paradise; and it is forbidden, 
you may be sure, or I should not long for it. 


The house is but let to me, you understand, 


and the amiable donna of the august Lon- 
toria house desires it for a nursery ; and my 
villa, which I love, is to be taken from me 
when they sueceed—you understand? Thus, 
you see, I have my interests at stake as well 
as yourself, Let us speak plainly: it is the 
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best policy in daylight and in the middle of | 
a room where there are no listeners. Give | 
me the Cwsaretti villa when you come into | 


possession of your estates, and I will imme- 
diately take upon me the whole burden of 
the suit. I am. not rich, but I have credit. 
I shall ask you for nothing until you are es- 
tablished and unassailable. I will provide 
the expenses and conduct the suit—only you 
shall promise to repay me what I spend for 
you, and give me the Cesarctti villa for my 
fee.” 

As he warmed in the subject, the avvocato 
forgot his own caution, and spoke, though 
low, rapidly, and with considerable vehe- 
mence and excitement. As for Francisco, 
totally taken by surprise and unprepared, 
he had neither breath nor words to answer. 
For the moment he looked helplessly in Ros- 
pigliosi’s face, struck silent by the sudden 
nearness of that vague fairy fortune and un- 
believable splendor which had hitherto been 
such mere dreams to him. He was too 
much startled to answer by any thing but a 
mere gasp of breathless interest—a faltering 
“ Come ?”—** How ? ”—to which the advo- 
cate answered by repeating, himself rising 
to an answering climax of excitement, the 
singular proposal he had just made. Fran- 
cisco had heard it all, every word, the first 
time; but he gained a moment’s breath in 
the repetition, and managed now to believe 
in his own senses. It was not a delusion or 
romance, but a simple compact of business 
—an agreement between a lawyer and his 
client—a matter equally interesting to the 
man who expected the Cwsaretti villa, as to 
him before whose eyes glittered the aston- 
ishing glory of the Agostini dukedom and 
estates. It was hard work to assume quietly 
the decorum and gravity necessary for an 
answer to this proposal. Francisco could 
hardly help bursting into questions: “Do 
you think it possible, then ?—likely ?” or 
into incredulous bursts of half-hysterical 
laughter. To assume the matter by such 
an act as the cession, even by promise, of a 
portion of the estate, seemed to bring the 
whole prospect so overwhelmingly near him, 
that, like a blind man suddenly enlightened, 
he felt disposed to put up his hand and thrust 
away the dazzling object which pressed so 
close upon his vision. But it is wonderful 
how rapidly and swiftly some lessons are 
learned. By the time his companion, en- 
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larging somewhat more than at first, had 
come to the end of what he had to say, 
Francisco had found his voice and his wits, 
and was able to make quite a dignified and 
proper answer. He accepted the proposal, 
to be sure, with great seriousness and deco- 
rum, and entered into the matter with an 
aspect of sobriety which much astonished 
and considerably impressed the voluble av- 
vocato. Young Romans of Francisco’s age 
are not much given to concealment of their 
feelings. Such reticence gave Ser Antonio 
an extremely high opinion of the young 
man; but when Francisco, after putting his 
actual hand and pen to the agreement, by 
which, in event of success in his plea, he ceded 
the villa Cesaretti to his legal champion, 
returned to his little room up aloft in the 
Piazza of Trajan, you may be sure the events 
of the morning rather overcame that won- 
derful composure of his, and that the old 
bronze emperor and the discreet stars were 
witness to many an outburst of incredulous, 
amazed laughter, and to a few youthful tears, 


CHAPTER XX. 

Nor was Francisco permitted to forget his 
bargain. For several days thereafter the 
advocate kept him in occupation, reading to 
him the evidence of Mariuccia and Gigi 
which he had already taken down, and amaz- 
ing the youth with all the legal evidences 
necessary to identify himself, and to prove 
that the infant who had been carried from 
the Agostini palace, the child who had been 
placed in San Michele, and the young painter 
on the fourth piano in the Piazza of Trajan, 
were the same person. ‘To what purpose 
is all this? ” said the wondering Francisco; 
“am not [here in my own person to prove 
it?” But the avvocato only’ laughed, and 
went on with hisinvestigations. Of course, 
a return to the easal was impossible to the 
young man under his extraordinary circum- 
stances; he could not, bursting with the 
hopes which seemed now to approach reali- 
zation, take up a stoical position opposite to 
that copy he was making—copy of which, 
you may be sure, he was heartily sick, like 
all the rest of his craft in Rome, lovely 
though the picture may be in itself—of the 
Beatrice Cenci, and spend the livelong glow- 
ing day within those four small walls, with 
the little balcony hanging forth in that world 
of ecstatic air and sunshine, and all the rest 
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of the world living out of doors. He was 
not of stoical character at all, nor bred to 
self-denial ; Spartan, like all his country- 
men, so far as the ability to bear cold, to 
dispense with comfort, to live sparely, while 
that was inevitable and could not be avoided, 
made him so, Francisco, like his country- 
men, was intoxicated by the sunshine, and 
was not trained to command the impulses of 
his nature. To tell the truth, it is not easy 
with the excitement of suspense in one’s 
mind, and the possibility that to-day’s busi- 
ness will be made an end of upon to-morrow, 
to go on steadily notwithstanding with the 
present duty; virtuous people there are to 
be found who can do it; but it is very diffi- 
cult at twenty, and Francisco did not try. 
One of his favorite resorts was the house 
of Teta, where he was drawn by many at- 
tractions; to her alone he could speak of 
Lucy, no longer the Signorina Inglese, but 
called by a much dearer and more familiar 
title; and to her he could communicate 
something of his own restless excitement in 
the prospect of the approaching trial, at 
which she herself would be a valuable wit- 
ness. Lastly, there were to be found in a 
closet in Teta’s sitting-room a little store of 
English books, left behind her with an in- 
junction to her lover to learn her language, 
by Lucy. That fervid, glorious, glowing May 
of Rome (not this troubled exceptional sea- 
son, dear reader), was little sympatica with 
the dry toil of a beginner learning a lan- 
guage, than was the disturbed and restless 
condition of Francisco’s mind—so that he 
did very little good at it, you may believe ; 
but still it afforded him another inducement 
to haunt that little lofty room of Teta’s, 
with its little loggia swung over the deep 
well of the courtyard, and its view of Monte 
Pincio over the house-tops. In the shade 
there, it was pleasant to see the sun glare 
upon the white scorched houses and wind- 
ing lines of road along the side of the hill, 
and to hear down below in the cool court 
the tinkle of the little fountain; and there 
by the side of the open window, Teta, buxom 
Roman matron, with her black curls and 
long gold earrings, her full shoulders and 
ample white apron, would stand for an hour 
at a stretch talking, not without full accom- 
paniment of gesture and pantomime, to her 
young visitor, in whose presence that stout 
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| partisan of Don Francisco had made up her 
mind never to sit down. 

“‘ Thanks to the Madonna and Forestieri,” 
said Teta, ‘I have no need to fear appear- 
ing before any Tribunale. If Mariuccia, 
who fears the duchessa as she fear the 
devil—scusa, eccellenza!—is not afraid to 
come forward for your excellency’s rights, 
it is not to be supposed that I, who have 
always stood up for them, even against my 
mother, should draw back at the last; and 
as for my poor mother, it would not grieve 
me, signore mio, if the duchessa withdrew 
her favor to-morrow, and sent the good old 
woman to take shelter with Teta. When 
all the Forestieri are gone, and Gaetano with 
them, I am lonely by myself up here. Gae- 
tano will be gone all the summer, travelling 
among the Swiss mountains with his family; 
for you should see how helpless they are 
|without him, Don Francieso. Milord and 
| milady repose themselves upon Gaetano ; 
Benissimo! Iam well content—it is life—it 
is necessity ; one must not give up one’s pro- 
fession, even if one has enough to live upon; 
but what, then, have I to do, does your ex- 
cellency suppose? Go into villeggiatura, 
to be sure, and perhaps take the sea-baths 
at Porto d’ Anzio where the Santo Padre 
himself is going by and by. But then I am 
all alone. I have nobody to pet me or to 
fatigue me; such athing is very necessary 
when one would enjoy one’s self: and I 
should be very well content, signore mio, to 
have my mother.” 

‘Why, then, does not Sora Cenci come to 
you ?” asked Francisco, languidly, from his 
big rococo chair. 

“‘Eh, who can tell? She will no more 
leave the duchessa than I would Gaetano,” 
said Teta, laughing; “but I promise your 
excellency she will not escape the Signore 
Avvocato. Such aman! I remember him 
when I was in my first youth; he used to be 
a visitor at Genzaro, at the villa Agostini, 
where your excellency was born. Even 
when the duca was there he would come, 
that Rospigliosi; and your—your gracious 
Sather, Don Francisco, was pleased with the 
youngman. DidInotsay patienza? See what 
friends the blessed Madonna has brought 
to you. Good monsignore, who, everybody 
knows, is one of the saints already; though 
Ido not believe the pope would canonize 
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him if he died to-morrow; for we love hin 
too well, we Romans !—a father, your excel- 
lency understands, must not yield too much 
to his children. And then an avvocato so 
clever and so lucky as Ser Antonio—a man 
who never loses a cause !—not to speak of 
your excellency’s beautiful good fortune with 
the bella piccola milady, which, to be sure, 
was the beginning. Quanta bella! quanta 
buona! She said often to me, with her little 
heart trembling at her mouth, “One day, 
Sora Teta, I shall be rich,”—and so she shall, 
the little beauty! Holy Santa Theresa, what 
a sweet duchessa !—and your excellency will 
be all the better for having an English wife. 
One may laugh, or mock, or push them 
aside as one will, but one cannot overcome 
these Foresticri. Gaetano tells me it is al- 
ways the same; when other people would 
stand still in despair, they put on their look 
of stone, these English. Ah! and she has 
it also, for all her sweet eyes! I have seen 
it, signore mio,—as sweet as a child till she 
came so far, you perceive, eccellenza ; but 
further not a step if she were to die. Ah, 
it is grand, that look of stone!” 

“ You love the English, Teta,” said Fran- 


cisco, ‘and I, you perceive, love Lucy—it 


makes a difference. If all goes well, accord- 
ing to you and Ser Antonio, I see no need 
my wife will have for any stony looks; and, 
for my part, I prefer the smiles.” 

Teta hesitated somewhat in her reply. 
** Your excellency has a noble spirit, as be- 
comes you,” she said at last, with a slight 
falter, as if afraid of betraying something 
below ; “‘ but it is necessary your excellency 
should remember that all is not done when 
you have won your cause. There are all the 
prinees and great houses in Rome, Don 
Francisco. Perhaps they will take Donna 
Anna’s side, who is of their order, and 
known to them. Perhaps they will believe 
what the duchessa may choose to say. Per- 
haps—ah! your exceilency may still have 
your troubles, for atime. I pray your ex- 
cellency not to think all is over when your 
suit is gained.” 

** Enough,” said Francisco, haughtily; 
“T understand, and there is enough said. 
They will remember that I was bred at San 
Michele, and lived on the fourth piano, and 
copied pictures for the Forestieri. Va bene! 
itis true.” 

“* Eccellenza, the duchessa will say worse,” 
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said Teta, in a low tone, “ for her own de- 
fence, and that they may not call her a 
monster and unnatural. [ccellenza, she will 
say things harder to bear.” 

‘‘ Again I understand you,” said the young 
man, rising up and growing now red, now 
pale, with restrained passion ; “ it is a sub- 
ject I will not discuss, Sora Teta; if I rise 
to my rights, I will rise—and if I fail, I shall 
fail. It is of little importance to any one 
but me.” 

So saying, the youth left her hastily, with’ 
that sting, which he had felt the momentary! 
anguish of two or three times before, struck 
once more into his heart. True, he could 
not, would not believe in the dark ignominy 
it pointed to; true, he could defeat any tem- 
porary influence it might have by those in- 
genious sophisms by which we all manage 
to ward off and cover up disagreeable ob- 
jects ; but still it stung him—stung him like 
a secret snake every time he entered upon 
this subject, as he said to himself in his 
haste. Everybody suggested it to him, in 
the first blush of the narrative of which this 
hideous inference was so easy and so vile an 
expositor; and the bitterness of these mo- 
ments seemed, while they lasted, to do more 
than counterbalance the splendors of his 
less transitory hope. 

While Teta stood at her door listening to 
his hasty, impatient footsteps as they rang 
down the stair—that long staircase in which 
had disappeared from Francisco’s eager 
gaze the little troth-plighted maiden who 
had given him her heart and her promise, 
but would not see him again“ Benissimo! ” 
said Teta, “it is very well to be proud, 
Chichino mio, and I love you for it, my 
friend; but for all that, I am very glad that 
you will have for your wife that litile sig- 
norina, with her tender little heart and her 
English look of stone.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the mean time, Francisco had yet an- 
other trial to bear—a trial which, under 


‘Jother circumstances, the innocent young 


painter would have accepted heartily as an 
excellent piece of good fortune, and without 
any consciousness of pride endangered; but 
this young man, moved so entirely out of 
the position to which he had been bred, and 
brought into such a conflicting world of new 
facts and emotions, had learned, among 
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other things, a sharper and bitterer appre- 
ciation of things that were unworthy of him, 
or proposals which compromised his honor. 
Perhaps the lover of the English Lucy must 
have owned that influence, even if there had 
been no other to move him, but the stimu- 
lating remembrance of his distant love was 
seconded on all sides by other motives. 
He learned to restrain his anxicties, to bear 
with the suspense which nothing occurred 
to lighten; to hide all feeling in his own 
breast when he heard any speculations con- 
cerning the duchessa’s line of defence. What 
that line of defence would be, nobody seemed 
to doubt. Francisco shut his eyes, and set 
his teeth against it with the haughtiest re- 
sistance. He said nothing now in reply, 
but Rospigliosi himself had been daunted 
by those haughty black eyes of the duchessa 
gleaming in passionate reverse and silence, 
unknown to her, out of her son’s face. 

The avvocato was proceeding with his 
evidence, collecting slowly every kind of 
corroborative proof, and wasting those sum- 
mer days, Francisco thought, with unneces- 
sary and elaborate verifications. For it was 


summer in Rome, villeggiatura had not yet 


begun, and now that the reality of the sun, 
and the chimera, bigger than reality, of the 
fever, had driven away the Forestieri, Rome 
felt herself mistress of her own streets, and 
demeaned herself accordingly. A few lan- 
guid figures, driven by necessity, crept along 
the blazing strects in the day, but when the 
evening came the Corso was alive with the 
most brilliant faces and toilettes, the gayest 
equipages, the brightest groups imaginable. 
Perhaps a gleam of national arrogance, 
which sits well on the descendants of an 
imperial race, perhaps only the natural re- 
lief of a vast household at finding itself re- 
lieved, after long endurance, of an incubus 
of visitors, gives at that period of the year 
a certain exhilaration and abandon to the 
Roman crowd; perhaps only the delicious 
brightness of that crowning glory of the 
Italian year ; but whatever may be the cause, 
it is certain that Rome never looks so gayly 
and joyously Roman as in that early glori- 
ous summer after the strangers are gone. 
And the Avvocato Rospigliosi and alt his 
men were mortal, and of Roman blood, and 
so were all the official persons who had to 
do with suits at law; and so even were Teta 
and Madame Margherita, and all the people 
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in San Michele whose evidence was neces- 
sary to Francisco’s cause; so that the busi- 
ness was noways advanced, according to the 
young man’s impatient thoughts, when the 
great summer festival came round, and 
Rome brightened up to keep its pyrotechnic 
vigil before St. Peter’s Day. 

It was on that eve that Francisco met with 
another great awakening in his life. That 
eve, its crimson sunset dying afar in ineffa- 
ble circles of color, ever sweeter and fainter 
as they fled through the magical ring of that 
rapid twilight; with the green outspreading 
boughs and trees upon Pincio flinging their 
outlines so doubly, brightly, ecstatically 
green, against that crimson and pink and 
orange, then blackening slowly into solemn 
types of trees as the quick darkness fell. 
And over Monte Mario and his brethren a 
serene sweet sky appearing out of the clouds, 
green-blue with its tender twinkles of dilat- 
ing stars; and the darkness gathering and 
falling over these irregular heights between, 
hiding big San Pietro and his lamps, as 
Time hides a great event, till its hour has 
come; and nothing clear to be seen here 
from the top of Pincio but the reluctant 
crimson lingering out over the distant sea, 
the green break, towards the east, of that 
ineffable serenity of sky, and close by the 
weird trees and indistinct figures and huge 
angles of houses down in the piazza, rising 
black into the atmosphere, which, even in 
its darkness, preserved a tint of the sunset 
red. Here Francisco was waiting languidly 
among the moving crowd to see the world- 
famous illumination, when it chanced to kim 
to encounter monsignore, not in top-boots, 
as at Rocca, but in the full glory of his pur- 
ple stockings, with an attendant in livery 
behind him. They had not met again since 
their interview in the good prelate’s study, 
and the young man was about to pass with 
a respectful salutation. Catching sight of 
him, however, monsignore extended his hand 
with a lively exclamation. ‘ Figlio mio,” 
said the good man, “turn and walk with me 
if you are alone. I have a great deal to say 
to you; I should have come to seek you to- 
morrow, if I had not seen you here.” 

Much flattered by an address which was 
audible enough to attract much observation 
to himself, and to cause, though Francisco 
did not observe it, many whispers among 
the crowd, the young man turned at mon- 
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signore’s bidding. The good priest took a 
paternal hold upon the youth’s arm, and led 
him along with him, to the admiration of the 
bystanders, who, if they did not, like the 
good people of Rocca, make a tutelar divin- 
ity of monsignore, still knew him well and 
liked him heartily, partly for his natural 
goodness, partly that he was in obvious dis- 
favor with Antonelli, and little beloved by 
the pope. 

“T hear from Ser Antonio what’ progress 
he makes,” said monsignore; “he tells me 
of his witnesses and pleadings, and I am 
glad; but, my son, there is still something 
more important—what of thee ? ” 

Francisco’s conscience smote him; noth- 
ing but youthful passions, weariness, and 
musing, could be told of him, and he blushed 
a little as he met monsignore’s mild eyes 
turned towards him: they could scarcely 
see each other’s faces, and the churches ly- 
ing bclow them in the darkness were telling 
out, with a liberal margin for differences of 
opinion, dropping the warning into the air 
in irregular succession, the hour of nine. 
A few moments more, and San Pietro, in- 
visible yonder, would leap forth into the 
darkness, every line and column of him, 
dome, cross, and gallery, a living miracle of 
light. It was a fortunate diversion for Fran- 
cisco. They turned towards the front of the 
terrace, the crowd giving way before mon- 
signore; and the young man’s answer, such 
as it was, was lost in the hush and tremor 
of the bystanders waiting for the event. 

Francisco waited, too, with a thrill of ex- 
citement. His mind, in its over-stimulated 
condition, was at the present moment sensi- 
tive to every thing. His life rushed past 
him like a flying shadow as he stood there 
on the threshold of his loftier hopes, with 
monsignore’s fatherly hand upon his arm. 
What might have happened to him when 
next time San Pietro rose shining beneath 
these stars? That would be on the eve of 
holy Easter, the earliest sweetness of spring; 
and eyes of many an English girl would 
brighten at that spectacle from this same 
terrace. Should Lucy be there, and he be- 
side her? Should he have claimed her ere 
that time, and offered one of the proudest 
titles of Italy to the little English signorina? 
Monsignore knew nothing of that sad com- 
plication and double romance in the entan- 
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gled affairs of the young hero, nor how those 
two invisible fairies rent the youth’s heart 
between them; and it was with a little sur- 
prise that the good priest turned his eye 
from the blazing outline of the great Basil- 
ica, and saw indistinctly through the dark- 
ness how much emotion was in the young 
man’s face. 

‘‘ Coraggio!” said monsignore, “ and pa- 
tienza! my son; there is need of both; and 
this—let us go out of the crowd a little—is 
what I would speak to thee of. How dost 
thou live in the mean time, poverino? Think- 
ing of what shall be, my Chichino, we must 
not forget what is.” 

“I live as I have always done, monsig- 
nore,” said the young man. ‘ Ido not com- 
plain.” 

“T see it, my son; you do not complain, 
nor make haste to waste thy estate before- 
hand, as so many young men would do; and 
it pleases me,” said monsignore. ‘ Believe 
me, there is nothing better for you than to 
continue Francisco the painter until the 
greater title comes; but in the mean time 
thy painting is hard work for thee, I do not 
doubt, and thy thoughts run faster than thy 
brushes can follow; so that I mean to pro- 
pose to you, my friend, to keep a few seudi, 
til I want them, for me.” 

“ Monsignore, for you! ” exclaimed Fran- 
cisco. 

‘“ For me, truly. I have nota great deal,” 
said the priest, “but it is at thy disposal, 
Francisco, or any friend’s.” 

“Tt is holy coin,” cried Francisco, almost 
thrusting the kind ecclesiastic from him in 
his fervor. ‘Pardon, monsignore, I should 
as soon take the consecrated wafer for daily 
bread; it is the money of the orphans and 
the poor—it is not for such as me.” 

And art not thou an orphan, poverino ?” 
said the good monsignore; “ and besides, 
can always render it back to the poor and 
the orphans when thou wilt, with as much 
increase as pleases thee. Figlio mio, sus- 
pense is hard at thy age. I am concerned 
for thee now.” 

Francisco stood still for a moment among 
the darkling crowd. It seemed to him as 
though a white apparition of the English 
Lucy floated between him and those noisy 
Italian groups, shaking a tiny hand in his 
face, exclaiming, “‘ You will take monsig- 
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nore’s money—you! Then think of me no 
more!”—with all the indignation and defi- 
ance possible to that positive little maid. 
The young Roman broke into tears and 
warm exclamations of gratitude and admira- 
tion, according to the fashion of his nation. 
He kissed monsignore’s pale hand as he had 
kissed it when he was little Chichino. He 
behaved himself, with a total disregard of 
all reserves and reticences, in a manner 
which almost attracted the notice of the 
crowd, well accustomed as that crowd was 
to “scenes.” Francisco on his part did not 
know what it was to have an objection to 
“a scence.” He did and said what came into 
his head exuberantly under the cover of that 
darkness, with San Pictro silently blazing 
in the distance—all its lights yellowing over 
intothe final golden glory. Francisco, trans- 
ported, had forgotten all about San Pietro 
when he kissed monsignore’s hand. 

“But no!” cricd the young man. “Iam 
an orphan for your love, padre mio! but lam 
a man, and can work if I were twenty times 
the son of aduke. No. I will go back to 





my pictures that Ihave neglected. I will re- 
turn to my work, monsignore ; and you who 
are a saint out of heaven will help me with 


your prayers.” 

“My prayers are for the service of all 
my children,” said monsignore; “ but thou 
shouldst remember, Chichino mio, that the 
blessed Angelico painted on his knees, and 
made pictures that it is like a prayer to look 
at. And wherefore not thou?” 

“The blessed Angcelico did not copy the 
Beatrice, my father,” said Francisco, meekly. 
*¢ However, this is certain: I will neither take 
monsignore’s moncy, nor starve, nor live on 
a loaf and a slice of cocomero as I have been 
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in his eyes, a flush on his cheeks, and his 
whole person moved with the exaltation of 
excited feeling, left monsignore among the 
crowd in his purple stockings, and hurried 
down the hill. As he gained the foot of 
Pincio, he came suddenly upon a carriage, 
where the poor old duchessa, on her way to 
see the girandola in the Piazza, leant back 
with her old dame de compagnie beside her, 
enveloped, soft as the June air was, in a 
world of shawls. Life seems to grow pre- 
cious in proportion to the dying out of every 
thing more valuable. The duchessa had out- 
lived love and honor, if she ever had them ; 
but she was more careful than ever before 
of that poor thread of existence which was 
all that remained to her. As they met, the 
eyes of the two encountered each other; the 
son’s warm with noble youthful sentiment 
and resolution, the mother’s cold, cruel, and 
eager, incapable of any passions but those 
of hatred and rage. Francisco passed on, 
after he had seen her, with a cloud of graver 
thoughts subduing but strengthening the 
resolution in his face. But the duchessa 
leant out of her carriage to look after him, 
holding the shawls close over her withered 
breast. She scolded all the way to the 
Piazza—scolded through the fizz of the gir- 
andola—drove Cenci almost crazy when she 
went home. Perhaps in that moment she 
had recognized the hapless baby—the for- 
gotten life that rose up so bold and strong 
among those dews of youth to confront her, 
and had seen all her plans defeated and all 
her precautions useless. She was a very 
poor old woman, that splendid, beautiful 
duchessa who had sent the child away ; and 
whether it was unnatural cruelty or a certain 





doing. Let the avvocato and his witnesses 


and live.” 
With which resolution, Francisco, all 
aglow with youthful pride and shame, tears 


sin had been fatally a failure. 
do as they will, henecforward I will work 


savage virtue in vice which prompted it, her 
Here was 
this boy, her son, with her own eyes; and 
what could she do against his young vigor, 
the power and passion which she could see 
in his face? 





Tue Finst Rarrroap 1n Turkey.—A rail- | 


way about thirty miles in length will shortly be 


opened from Smyrna to Turbali, which is nearly | 


due East of the former place. This work, the 
first of its kind in Turkey, was undertaken some 
years since by anumber of Englishmen ; but has 


experienced more than the usual share of delay, 
‘arising from obstacles on the part of both the 
government and the people. It was expected to 
| be completed early in the present month, and the 
; Sultan and his ministers were to attend the open- 


| ing. 
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From The Saturday Review. |even carry away an acqueintance with the 
THE ROMAN PRELATURA. true outward features of the working monsig- 
Ir Pius IX. is at heart dead to the lust of| nori from such select and cheerful specimens 
power, and if the cardinals, as a body, are) as he may have met in fashionable saloons. 
not largely interested in the profits derived | These eminent individuals bear to the rank 
from the pontifical states, whence springs | and file of the corporation the same distant 
that desperate stubbornness in behalf of| relation borne to the bulk of household stuff 
their unmodified preservation which is so | by the choice hothouse produce which a host 
consistently conspicuous in the policy of the | loves to set before admiring visitors. They 
Vatican? It proceeds from the monsignori | are, for the most part, prelates virtually sus- 
—the members of that anomalous institution | pended from active service and relegated 
called in Rome the Prelatura. These are | into honorable retirement on account of the 
the real lords of the hive in which cardinals | very qualities which constitute their charm 
represent only portly drones. It is this |in society. On some occasions they either 
class which engrosses the preferments at-| have evinced a little honest independence— 
tached to the administration of the pope’s | forthwith construed into intractable disobe- 
dominions, derives its livelihood from their | dience—or their courtiership was not suffi- 
emoluments, and, therefore, naturally strives | ciently alert in propitiating the countenance 
with convulsive intensity to prop up the|of men of influence. Therefore, too high a 
beam on which its worldly prosperity solely | value must not be set on the amount of gen- 
reposes. uine sincerity residing in the easy sparkle of 
The usual traveller to Rome for a winter | their often very free comments and strictures. 
season, if he enters at all into society, can-| It proceeds chiefly from disappointment and 
not fail to come at once across the monsig- | resentment, and, in most cases, would quickly 
nore, in the shape of a cheerful and spruce | subside under a little gentle treatment. To- 
ecclesiastic, whose costume attracts his fresh | tally different from these amiable and tidy 
eye by its profusion of purple. He will | individuals in demeanor and appearance is 
speedily become familiar with the face of this | the supercilious, vexatious, narrow-minded, 
dignitary, whom he learns to know as an in- | generally sordid, and in every sense unclean 
defatigable frequenter of society—an inex- | prelate entrenched in office—especially if it 
haustible dispenser of courtly civilities—an | be in the provinces—the strutting dictator 
unfailing utterer of sprightly sayings and | of his circle, and the harassing tyrant over 
a jokes, whose point often passes the his subordinates. To get aninsight into the 
ounds of reverence—a charming, chatting, | social significance of this class, the traveller 
witty, and plausible attendant on families of | must dive into the intricacies of the most 
rank, especially when wealthy enough to be! occult administrationin existence. He must 
hospitable, and lucky enough to possess! wind himself painfully through a labyrinth 
pleasant women struck by the elegant ubiq- | of jobbery, and by indefatigable assiduity 
uity and indefatigable social activity dis-|he must unravel a most perplexing web of 
layed by this distinguished ecclesiastic. | favoritism, vindictiveness, and sordid pas- 
The stranger, impelled to inquire into his | sion, which is flung like a network over the 
precise condition, will receive an explanation | whole country. If he accomplishes this, 
which, in spite of his seemingly candid in-|then he will understand the vicious nature 
formant’s precipitate volubility, he will be | of an institution which inflames the malig- 
sadly sdedhal to construe into an intelligible | nity always natural to bureaucracy by the 
definition. He will be told that it is most | especial profligacy proper to a systematically 
natural for monsignore fully to participate | hypocritical distortion in the semblance of 
in the diversions of society, he being a lay- | religion. 
man. Yet the stranger will in vain seek for} Antiquarians favorable tothe Vatican claim 
an explanation why, if a layman, he not only | an ancient origin for a semi-ecclesiastical 
wears priestly robes, bears a sacerdotal title, | body charged by the holy see with temporal 
figures in chprch ceremonies, but also is in-/| duties. Itis certain, however, that the prel- 
variably subject to the distinctive condition | acy has become an important institution only 
of cclibacy, and monopolizes the functions | since the Reformation. It is, in fact, a re- 
which he hears it laid down as a principle in| sult of the same enforced regard for public 
the Vatican not to concede to laymen as opinion which has confined the selection of 
their due. At Easter time, the traveller will | a ope within Italian cardinals since Adrian 
probably turn homewards, as much perplexed | VL. The prelacy, as it existed before the 
to define the nature of a monsignore as a/ French Revolution, was an inadequate ex- 
foreigner is to give an account of the mys- | pedient, after the manner of the Vatican, to 
teries of our military hierarchy with its make a compromise between its sacerdotal 
brevets. But, what is more, he will not| constitution and the desires of its lay sub- 
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jects. Unavoidably excluded, in its heads of 
families, from an administration based on 
eelibacy, the Roman aristocracy was ad- 
mitted to it in its cadets, in whose favor 
each great entail founded a prelatura. But 
this is no longer the case. These family 
prelaturas have been suppressed, or allowed 
to fail into abeyence. From indolence, list- 
lessness, and general decrepitude, the great 
Roman aristocracy, with its illustrious names 
and princely possessions, has completely 
withdrawn itself from participation in — 
business. In the Saered College, only two 
cardinals, Barberni and Altieri, are of dis- 
tingnished Roman birth. Office has conse- 
quently lapsed to a new class, who, unfortu- 
nately seldom make good the want of birth, 
position, and fortune by the merits of knowl- 
edge and character. To become a prelate, 
the only conditions are a private fortune of 
about £300'a year, and unblemished birth. 
Every one conversant with Rome can vouch 
for the fact that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
former is simulated. The intellectual ac- 
quirements demanded amount to a smatter- 
ing of canonical maxims. This qualifies for 
every post short of the four Legations, which 
are rescrved for cardinals. But even these 
slight conditions are perpetually dispensed 
with. It is an every-day occurrence for the 
pope to nominate spontaneously as prelate 


some obscure subaltern whose only qualifi- 
cation is approved docility or plausible cun- 


ning. ‘These selections are chiefly made from 
among lax advocates, who abound in a coun- 
try cursed with a most perplexing and pro- 
lix form of judicature. The common mode 
of rewarding deferential connivance is, in 
fact, promotion into the favored body of 
prelates. These individuals, however ob- 
jectionable, are yet not the most offensive 
members of the corporation. They have, at 
least, some idea how to deal with their fel- 
low-creature and with business. It is far 
worse when, as frequently happens, an un- 
fledged prelate, barely turned twenty, with- 

ut the rudiments of instruction, by a touch 
of the pontifical wand becomes entrusted 
with the administration of justice in the su- 
pericr law courts, cr is flung into the gov- 
criuors |} 
est eflective fetter upon his arbitrary power. 
‘The startling rise of the present under-sec- 
retary of state, Monsignor Berardi—next to 
Antonelli the most influential man in the 
Vatican—apily illustrates the normal inci- 
dents cf a prelate’s career. First a lawyer’s 
scrivener, then an obscure advocate, Berardi 
was at once raised to his present position 
from the humble condition of assistant in 
the superior law court. The only ground 
to be discovered for this signal elevation is 


ip of a province without the slight- | 
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| the accident from his having come from the 


same district with Antonelli. Like him, he 
is of Ciociaro origin, his family being from 
Ceccano, and the clan feeling which always 
makes the natives of this district herd to- 
gether, coinciding with a singularly kindred 
turn of mind, recommended him to his in- 
fluential countryman. Antonelli’s system is 
of a kind that cannot dispense with accom- 
plices, and Berardi exactly possesses the 
material which, duly handled, furnishes an 
unfailing instrument. He has continued in 
office the same perfect sample of a monsig- 
nore which, he was in his rise. His salary 
is mathematically ascertainable. It amounts 
to barely £300 a year. With this pittance 
Monsignore Berardi has understood how to 
edify the weak faith of Rome by an indubi- 
table revival of the widow’s inexhaustible 
oil-jar. He has shown the world what skil- 
ful economy can accomplish by the purchase 
of considerable properties—-amongst them 
the Palazzo Massimo, for upwards of £20,000 
~-while with his spare cash he is a liberal pa- 
tron of railway speculations. It is believed 
|that this thrifty industry is to be rewarded 
by the highest distinction. Berardi is con- 
fidently held to be the cardinal reserved in 
| peito. 
|" ‘The Roman prelacy is the canker-spot in an 
,administration which is rotten all through. 
| Almost solely actuated in the choice of their 
profession by the attraction of emolument, 
the members of the prelatura are confirmed, 
by the slenderness of their salaries, in a nat- 
ural disposition to the cognate vices of vin- 
dictiveness, envy, and coyetousness. The 
highest salary does not excede £300 a year. 
The inconceivable disorder of an adminis- 
tration which makes irregularity its normal 
condition has the advantage of screening 
numberless malversations. Some loophole 
generally exists for every illegality where 
slovenly disregard for rule is converted into 
asystem. It should be added, that the in- 
justice and oppression prevalent in the 
pope’s dominions are accompanied by none 
of that glaring audacity which made the late 
king of Naples unblushingly challenge pub- 
lic opinion. The defiant heroism of daring 
ferocity is altogether beyond the range of so 
hobbling a government as the pope’s. The 
spirit of his administration is thoroughly 
petty, underhand, and sneaking; and the 
type of its representative—the monsignore 
in office—is essentially that of a sneak. He 
is mean, without the courage to avow his 
meanness. Ie is bold only from behind a 
sure ambush. Genmiamntly. he is in all his 
doings a shifting prevaricator, and, when 
hard driven, he is not particular even about 








the semblance of veracity. In Mr. Lyon’s 
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despatches we find Cardinal Antonelli sol- 
emnly requesting him to assure the English 
government that no political prisoner was 
ever subject to detention after acquittal by 
the proper tribunal. Yet it is a fact that, 
in remote districts, squalid hamlets are con- 
stantly assigned as places of banishment to 
persons either already acquitted, or whose 
disaffection has never been made the subject 
of legal inquiry. Torn from their homes— 
not seldom separated even from their fami- 
lies—these individuals, by an infernal re- 
finement of mean cruelty, are frequently in- 
terdicted from continuing avocations on 
which their livelihood depends. For in- 
stance, an obnoxious physician is often vis- 
ited with the injunction not to go out of his 
house after sunset, so that he is ruined in 
his practice. “I have heard,” writes Mr. 
Lyons, “of a man being excluded from 
competing for so small a place as that of 
communal physician.” This man father of 
a family which he struggled to support hon- 
orably, banished by an arbitrary injunction 
from his original residence, then expelled 
from hamlet to hamlet as he contrived to 
get in each a small practice, was subjected 
to this infamous persecution solely to gratify 
personal animosity. 

This sort of underhand injustice runs 
through the whole papal administration. A 


low-sprung, sordid prelate happens to take 


certain interests to heart. His influence is 
therefore solely directed to their advance- 
ment. Any unfortunate individual who may 
stand in the way of monsignore’s favorites 
is consequently likely to incur destruction, 
unless he is able to purchase immunity from 
so flagitious a wrong. To accomplish his 
views, his reverence has merely to say that 
he considers the man an object of political 
suspicion, and he is at once reduced into as 
helpless a condition as if he had the halter 
fitted round his neck. He can then with 
impunity be imprisoned, or relegated, or 
more insidiously stabbed in property and 
aay No legal protection will shield 
him. And yet such cases of galling oppres- 
sion—of which there are thousands—in one 
sense baffle exposure. The victim is no pris- 
oner; he figures in no return; his name 
cannot even occur amongst the politically 
acquitted, for he has never been brought to 
trial. He is only under the perpetual inflic- 
tion of incessant and irritating persecution. 
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Such is the character of an administration 
almost exclusively in the hands of grovelling 
placemen, confidently reposing on privilege, 
secured against conviction by secrecy, given 
up to a spirit of jobbery and vexatious an- 
noyance, and, in consequence, obliged to 
have recourse to the lowest of the low for 
agents, whose services can only be obtained 
by areturn of shanieless collusion. Of these 
agents—the notogious papal sbirri, who may 
be said to constitute the buttress upon which 
the monsignori lean—the only thing that can 
be said is, that they are the scum of the 
earth. Literally, they are the sweepings of 
society, samples of every infamy and crime. 
Their type is to be found in their commander. 
Colonel Nardoni, now head of the papal po- 
lice force, has been sent to the hulks for rob- 
bery with aggravating circumstances and 
forgery, has stood in the pillory, and been 
condemned to be marked by the branding- 
iron. There can be no dispute as to these 
respectable incidents in his life, for the sen- 
tence was a public one, and its record exists 
in print. 

The exertions made by Roman prelates in 
behalf of their sinking condition have been 
worthy of their authors. Instead of lending 
support to some kind of reform, they have 
striven to revive criminal organizations in 
the sense of the notorious Sanfedisti combi- 
nations. This has been especially attempted 
in Rome. Under the direction of Monsig- 
nori Sibilia, Loschiavo, and Nardi, a com- 
mittee of partisans has been organized, 
whose head-quarters are in the Palazzo 
Pamphili. The object is to foment demon- 
strations of sympathy for the pope amongst 
the populace, and to fanaticize the mob 
against the day of trial. A low attorney, 
Zanchini, is the chief emmissary for this 
purpose, and to him, it is credibly affirmed, 
is confided the distribution of arms which 
have been procured. ‘There is, however, 
little ground for believing that these prelates 
will be enabled to gratify their sanguinary 
dispositions. No success has attended their 
efforts, although these gentlemen are inde- 
fatigable in supplying the mob with pious 
raree-shows, and in agitating the sluggish 
purse-strings of the parsimonious Roman 
aristocracy by entreaties, by threats, and, 
above all, by appeals to their well-known 
terror of political change. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SIMPLON. 

GREATER events south of the Alps have 
almost cast into the shade the controversy 
of the “ neutralized provinces.” Their seiz- 
ure has become a fait accompli, which, ac- 
cording to Napoleonic law, is as sound a title 
as a monarch can wish to have. The intend- 
ants have become préfets, the syndics have 
become maires, the free press of Savoy has 
given way to the fettered press of France, 
and those who have the misfortune to take 
in foreign newspapers know by this time to 
their cost that the post has passed under the 
benignant rule of M. de la Guerroniére. 
Europe has resigned itself with sullen help- 
lessness to the robbery of “ the few barren 
mountain-tops,” and only thinks now of the 
problems which Garibaldi’s triumphant prog- 
ress is likely to create. But it is a mistake 
to allow the new kingdom of Italy wholly to 
efface our interest in Chablais and Faucigny. 
The two subjects have a very close connec- 
tion, as the subsequent development of the 
great imperial intrigue may possibly go far 
to prove. It seems to be for the present de- 
cided by fate that Italy is to be ruled from 
the north ; and, therefore, how the north is 
to be overawed is the vital question for 
French ambition. Napoleon I. answered 
that question by creating the passes of Mont 
Cenis and the Simplon, and Napoleon III. is 
too servile an imitator of his uncle to dream 
of answering it in any other way. Mont 
Cenis is already in his hands, and the pos- 
session of Chablais and Faucigny is a very 
large stride towards the possession of the 
Simplon. This famous road, leading from 
France into the Italian valleys which com- 
mand Milan, is divided into three portions. 
The first passes through Geneva, the next 
through Chablais, and the third through the 
canton of Valais. His recent acquisitions 
have placed all these three sections practi- 
cally within the emperor’s grasp. It is true 
that, according to the obligations of neutral- 
ity which he has ostentatiously accepted, to- 
gether with the ceded provinces, he has no 
right to fortify the Chablais road, or to use 
it for military purposes. But he is eager to 
prove how lightly treaty obligations sit on 
him, and the fortifications of Thonon have 
already been commenced. The Swiss gov- 
crnment’s protest serves no other purpose 
than to show up the mockery of a European 
guarantee. But this is not the only point 
of the road upon which the authorities at 
Berne are compelled to watch and counter- 
act the stealthy aggressions of the great con- 
spirator. He has not yet had an opportunity 
of doing much in the Valais; in fact, the 
Rhone has for the present taken the Simplon 
road into its own hands, and the inhabitants 


of the luckless canton have to cope with ca- 
lamities far too terrible to leave them much 
leisure for political intrigue. So, for the 
present, the emperor is occupied with Ge- 
neva. The new distributions have made 
this ancient little republic a mere enclave in 
French territory. It lies now between two 
impregnable French heights—the Jura on 
the one side and the Saleve on the other— 
from either of which it could be shelled with 
ease. Of course the first breath of war 
would make Geneva a French town. But 
the emperor has no wish to waste powder 
and shot, and caballing is far cheaper than 
fighting; and for this imperial accomplish- 
ment, as the Bernese government well knows, 
Geneva offers no ordinary opportunities. 
This minute, but famous state has been 
one of the most unfortunate victims of that 
passion for strategic arrangements which 
effaced every other consideration in the 
minds of the diplomatists of 1815. Partly 
to reconcile her to that union with Switzer- 
land which was held to be strategically nec- 
essary, partly for military considerations con- 
nected with the nature of the ground itself, 
the congress of Vienna thought fit to carve 
a slice out of the Savoyard territory and pre- 


who ruled in it at that time saw that every- 
body else was straining every nerve to “4 
tain an increase of territory; and, imitating 
their neighbors, they concluded that all was 
fish that came to their net, and accepted the 
offer with great complacency. But it was a 
fatal gift. Up to that time Geneva had had 
its dissensions, like other communities, but 
it had been spared the bitterest of all divi- 
sions—those which arise from difference of 
creed. Its gavernment had been Protestant, 
enlightened, and, in the main, moderate in 
its views. But to the Savoyard population 
whom the decree of the congress of Vienna 
had ‘turned into Genevese, none of these 
three epithets could be applied. Not in 
Tipperary nor in Tyrol have the priests a 
population so absolutely under their com- 
mand as in Northern Savoy. The munifi- 
cence of the congress had presented Geneva 
with a few square miles, indeed, of territory, 
but also with a fulcrum for priestly interfer- 
ence and Roman intrigue which was a nov- 
elty in the history of the republic. <A des- 
potism may accept now territory without 
inquiring into the culture or the prejudices 
of those by whom the territory is inhabited. 
But a constitutional government has no such 
privilege. A new intlux of citizens is a new 
element in the composition of the sovereign 
power; and an injudicious aggrandizement 
may well turn out to be a metamorphosis. 
Something approaching to this has happened 





in Geneva. Since the annexation of the 





sent it to the republic of Geneva. Those. 
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Savoyard communes, the republic has never | 


ceased to suffer more or less acutely from 
religious strife; and as one of the parties to 
it were the Roman Catholics, it was a matter 
of course that this religious strife should 
translate itself into political agitation. As 
generally happens when they are in a minor- 
ity, the priests allied themselves with the 
extremest democrats; and after a long series 
of efforts, they succeeded in overthrowing 
the more moderate Liberals, and placing M. 
Fazy, the representative of universal suf- 
frage, in power. His great abilities have 
enabled him to retain it ever since, and at 
this critical moment he holds it still. The 
result is, that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Savoy have a powerful voice in the gov- 
ernment of Geneva—a state of things preg- 
nant with anxiety to those who have the in- 
terests of Switzerland at heart. There are 
plenty of other Roman Catholics in the con- 
federation, and in time past their restless- 
ness has threatened to rend it intwo. But 
they are thoroughly Swiss in heart and his- 
tory, and they value their citizenship far too 
highly to make it an instrument of Roman 
intrigue. The same motives cannot be ex- 
pected to weigh with the Catholics who are 
so powerful in Geneva, and who are only 
Swiss, or even Genevese, because a dozen 
diplomatists half a century ago thought fit 
to callthem so. What is the precise course 
that they will take with reference to the 
future destinies of the little republic is not 
very clear. The temperature of Roman 
Catholic admiration for the Emperor Napo- 
leon has fluctuated very violently during the 
past year. When it was at its lowest, the 
Catholic-Democrat party of Geneva were as 
keen as the Protestants in denouncing the 
seizure of the neutralized districts, and de- 
manding their annexation to the Swiss Con- 
federation. It would have given their party 
an additional vote in the Diet, besides grati- 
fying the resentment of their masters at the 
Vatican. But the Catholics have rather 
made it up with the emperor, as sundry 
adulatory addresses during his recent prog- 
ress seem to show, and the union of North- 
ern Savoy to Switzerland has become hope- 
less. If the Genevese and Savoyards are 
ever to be fellow-citizens, it must be as 
Frenchmen, and not as Swiss. Accordingly, 
suspicions are afloat that M. Fazy and his 
party are not wholly deaf to the charming 
of the imperial tempter. Events have proved, 
on more than one occasion, that extreme 
democracy slips into democratic despotism 
with very great ease, and in these small 
communities partisan feeling is so intense 
that the confusion of a rival often seems an 
abundant compensation for the triumph of 
the foreigner. Something of the reckless 
antagonism that used to yield up the Italian 
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cities of old a prey to successive spoilers 
still lives in Geneva, and seems likely to 
efface the ordinary motives of patriotism and 
rudence. Community of language and re- 
igion are powerful magnets, the gratification 
of political bitterness is a tempting prize, 
and the Swiss patriotism of the party that 
rules Geneva is too new to be very strong. 
The sounder portion of the Genevese com- 
munity have ample cause for the sensitive 
anxiety which they manifest on every occa- 
sion. Unfortunately, this very anxiety plays 
into the hands of the French emperor and 
his creatures. In the present temper of the 
Swiss government, a peaceable cession of 
any portion of Swiss territory is too much to 
expect. By intrigues, the emperor may ob- 
tain the acquiescence of the Genevese govern- 
ment ; but those intrigues will be powerless 
at Berne. It will be necessary, therefore, 
for him to pick some quarrel with Switzer- 
land which shall give tin a pretence in the 
eyes of Europe for occupying Geneva and 
the Valais. The intense exasperation of the 
sounder portion of the Genevese at the in- 
gratitude he has shown to the republic which 
harbored him so long in his adversity is likely 
to yield him only too rich a crop of griev- 
ances. French actors, French colors, and 
even French travellers, run a good chance 
of being insulted if they come across any 
large concourse of people, either in Geneva 
or the neighboring districts. But these exhi- 
bitions of feeling, though genuine to a certain 
extent, are not entirely so. It is somebody’s 
interest to make them far more frequent than 
they would naturally be; and the ends of 
that somebody’s fingers occasionally peep 
out. A party ofself-styled Swiss were giving 
vent to gross insults of this kind at Thonon, 
when a blundering gendarme, in an excess 
of official zeal, seized them, and insisted on 
looking at their passports. They turned out 
to be Frenchmen, with papers perfectly en 
régle. If it had not been for this unlucky 
marplot, this outrage upon French sensibil- 
ities would no doubt have gone to swell the 
budget of complaints with which the French 
minister is daily besieging the government 
of Berne. The gravest fact relating to these 
artificial collisions is, that in one of the ear- 
liest and the worst of them, a close adherent 
of M. Fazy was prominently implicated. 
The central government do their best to 
counsel caution, to calm genuine irritation, 
and to unveil the intrigues of those whose 
mission it is to foment it. But it is doubtful 
whether the lamb will gain very much by go- 
ing further down the stream. In the mean 





time, it will be interesting to watch whether 


' Liguria or Geneva will furnish the next il- 
 lustration of the emperor’s conception of the 
' conquests of peace. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S FAREWELL TO 
HER SON. 
(FROM WAKD'S HISTORICAL PICTURE. ) 


Heavity falls the wrath of God upon us— 
Dark is thy doom, and mine, my own sweet 
son! 
Hard eyes and merciless - glaring on us— 
Clasp me yet closer. Say, is will be done ! 


Clasp me yet closer !—let me feel the beating 
Of thy warm heart once more against my 
own :— 
Oh! think, my darling, of our next glad mect- 
ing— 
For we shall meet—where parting is unknown ! 


Oh! turn away those eyes of hopeless pleading 
Have pity on me, for my heart will break ; 
Think on the Cross, where hung thy Saviour 

bleeding, 
And bear thine own with patiqnee fee His 
sake! 


For His—for mine—preserve a gentle spirit ; 
Brave, upright, manly, as becomes a king: 

Heir to thy father’s sway, from him inherit 
The martyr crown of patient suffering. 


And if a day should come—when France, re- 
turning 

From her blind madness, links her faith with 
thine— 

With our deep wrongs m thy remembrance burn- 


ing, 
If thou recall thy father’s doom—and mine— 


Recall our dying words—'tis all forgiven ! 
Live for thy country—make her cause thine 
own; 
Earth can present no nobler type of heaven, 
Than a blest people round a righteous throne. 


Farewell, farewell !—from my whole soul I bless 
thee! 
My strength, my hope, my light of life—fare- 
well! 
This is our last : the heart to which I press thee 
Can read its coming destiny—too well. 


Think of thy mother—always, always love her ! 
Whate’er they tell thee of her, love her still ! 
Pray that the Judge, whose sword-point gleams 

above her, 
Show her that mercy, which no other will; 


My boy, my boy Cast down, yet not despair- 
ing, 
Bow thy bright ian with mine beneath the 
rod. 
One kiss—another. Sce! they are preparing 
To tear thee from me. Strengthen us, my 
God! 
Nay, I resist no longer, sirs :—but spare him 
These threats and gestures, and I willsubmit : 


Grant me one moment longer, to prepare him ; 
Then do your pleasure—and we bow to it. 


WINTER.—THE NEXT DANCE. 


We must, we must! .. the time is come to 
sever— 
Our bitter cup is mantling to the brim— 
Drink we it silently . . adieu! . . forever! . , 
-- O God! that I could die to rescuehim! . , 
—Fraser’s Magazine. A. H.D. 


WINTER. 


Wuen gusts of wind, with rain and sleet, 
Wildly against the casement beat ; 

Past creaking signs the tempest roars, 
And lazy maids let slam the doors : 
Then down the chimney puffs the smoke, 
And nature yields to winter’s yoke. 
When horses’ hoofs, well shod with steel, 
Clang on the frozen earth a peal, 

And shooting-stars attract the eye, 

And northern lights shine flamingly : 
Then winter, with its wondrous might, 
Bridges the rivers in one night. 


When young men stamp to warm their toes, 
And purple t turns the drunkard’s nose ; 
When girls are wrapped in endless shawls, 
And slippy roads give hurtful falls : 

Then winter’s snowy mantle’s spread, 

A coverlet on nature’s bed. 


When kine are huddled in the yard, 

And muddy lanes turn crisp and hard ; 
When frost hangs white upon the beard, 
And limbs are numb, and eyes are bleared ; 
Then, for the badly clad and poor, 

Cold winter makes the fires roar. 


When deep snow cakes beneath the fect, 

And chilblains itch with burning heat ; 

When starving birds the homestead seck, 

And robin’s voice is low and weak : 

Then sloppy roads, and dripping eaves, 

Tell that cold winter shortly leaves. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





THE NEXT DANCE. 
dance with him, lady, and bright as they 
are, 
Believe us, he’s worthy those sunshiny smiles, 
Wave o’er him the flag of the stripe and the 
star, 
And gladden the heart of the Queen of the 
Isles. 


YEs, 


We thank you for all that has welcomed him— 
most 
For the sign of true love that you bear the old 
land: 
Proud heiress of all that his ancestor lost, 
You restore it, in giving that warm, loving 
hand. 


And we’ll claim, too, the omen. 
askance, 
And — only knows the next tune she will 
play, 
But if John and his cousin join hands for the 
dance— 
Bad luck to the parties who get in their way. 
—Punch. 


Fate’s looking 








